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Ss mia Register. 
THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST. 


By the pre-existence of Christ we mean his 
spiritual being before his advent upon earth—that 
he had been spiritually in exisience before he was 
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pe plates of borp in the manger at Bethlehem. It is not 
Sahese fet urreasonable to suppose that such may be the 


case with creatures that are both spiritual and 
material—that the spriritual part may be created 
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pplementary or caused to exist at one time, and the material 
meee Socie- at another. We know not whether our own 
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souls, or spirits, first existed at our birth, or be- 


fore, or after. God, our Almighty Creator, 


to the one - ‘ 
dito, but on could have caused our souls to exist before our 
Book end bodies, as well as he can continue their exist- 
t care, by ence, (as we believe he will) after our bodies 
urch of the shall have ceased to exist. So, as Christ was a 
a complex being, spiritual and material, God might 
ill meet the have created or begotten his spiritual being at 
a one time, and then, not till some time afterwards 
yas first m —yea, even thousands or millions of years after- 


mserted. 
and towns in 
apel, (Rev. 


wards, according to his own time and pleasure, 
in his own way and manner, have created his 





(Rev. Fe material being for a tabernacle for the immate- 
Pant rial, and by a union of both, have completed the 
eee SSCS intelligent, perfect, wonderful Being. 
viour, (Rev ‘i 3 ‘ Y ‘ 
lessiah, New My design therefore is to consider what evi- 
iour, Brook- dence there is, or can be produced to support the 
pees, ae doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ; though 
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[ do not consider that a belief or disbelief thereof 
is essential to salvation, or that it ought to un- 
christianise any one. If men believe that Jesus 
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should be. Besides, in the second verse before 
this, Jesus declared in substance the same fact, 
saying, that ‘‘ Abraham saw his day,”’ &c. there- 
fore he must have been with him, if not before 
him, which would be conclusive proof of his pre- 
existence. Moreover, it isa fact, that the Greek 
word, which is here translated am, is frequently 
used for, and means was, and is so translated, as 
in John 9, 24, ‘‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see, 
or being blind, now I see.” Here the same 
verb in the Greek is in the present tense, so that 
if it was strictly translated it would read ‘‘where- 
as I am blind, now I see,” or being blind now I 
see, which would bea palpable contradiction ; 
therefore the translators properly rendered it as 
they have done, to make it consistent with itself. 
See also John 1, 48, where Jesus said to Na- 
thaniel, ‘‘ when thou wast under the fig tree I 
saw thee.’’ Here also in the same Greek verb, 
the present tense is used for the past, (wast) 
which is also rightly t:anslated. And, if the 
translators had used the same discretion and fair- 
ness in translating the verse under consideration, 
they would have rendered it, ‘‘Before Abraham 
was, 1 was,’’ and then they would have removed 
the nonsense that now appears in the text, made 
it agree with the context, and express the true 
meaning of the speaker; whéfeas, as it now 
reads, it conveys no intelligible meaning—no 
sense at all. And it is a good rule of Biblical 
exegesis, that a text should never be so rendered 
as to make nonsense, or be unintelligible. But 
itis said, there is an ellipsis here—that the 
word he should be added, so as to make it read 
‘before Abraham wasI am he.’? Now which 
would be most justifiable, to add a new, useless 
word, or to connectone evidently misused! But 
the addition of the word he will not help the 
matter at all—make it more sensible, or any 
more in accordance with the context, or any 
more an answer to the question of the Jews, 
‘thast thou seen Abraham?’’ [t would make it 
worse—it would make it express an untruth, an 








is the Christ, the Son of God, the only mediator 
between God and men, the all-sufficient, appoiat- 
ed Savior, and receive him into their hearts with 
faith and love, it is enough, it is all the word of 
God requires. No matter, it is of no conse- 
quence to them, at what time he first existed. 
Still, however, the subject is worthy of serious 
and critical consideration, and may be made use- 
fuland profitable for contemplation, and have a 
tendency to enlighten the mind with knowledge, 
and warm the heart with love and gratitude. 

It is acknowledged that Christ is the appointed 
only mediator between God and men, the all- 
sufficient Savior of the whole world! and this 
was the greatest, infinitely greatest appointment 
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the Unitarian that ever was (to our knowledge) made by the 
t ound been supreme Governor of the Universe! And is it 
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probable that the allwise God would give such 
an appointment to a man of earth, if he had (as 
we presume he had) millions of superhuman, 
celestial, glorious, spiritual beings, who con- 
stantly surrounded his throne in Heaven? and 
who were the ministers to do his willt Would 
He have passed by them all, and come down to 
earth, and create or select a man (who certainly 
is at best ‘‘a little lower than the angels,”’) to 
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is made with fulfil his great and grand design of the Redemp- 

pappily arp tion and salvation of all his intelligent creatures 

or every OC- ; 
s is large, but on earth? Would He not have selected for this 


wing how few agency, the eldest, the highest, the most glori- 


ous of his universal, holy family’ And can it 
be doubted, that his only begotten, beloved Son 
was that person? And that he was, in due 
s. time, appointed by his Father to be the glorious 
; ; Savior of the world—the whvule world of men, 
from the beginning to the end thereof! 


d the * Chris- 





ti. e But we will consider something more than 
i. probable—we will consider some of the testimo- 
” ny of Christ himself, who spoke the words of the 

only true God. Christ said, ‘I came down from 

Mass. heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of 
him thatsent me.’’ Certainly then he must have 

been in heaven, before he could from thence come 

og down to the world. Again, just before his cruci- 
fixion, Christ said to his disciples, ‘‘I came forth 

4 — from the Father, and am come into the world ; 


and again, I leave the world and go to the Fa- 
ther." If then we believe that Christ is now 
gone to God, his Father in heaven, (as 1 trust 
we all do) we must believe that he is gone to the 
place where he was, and to the God and Father 
with whom he was before his advent into the 
world. 
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Again, Christ said to his disciples, ‘* what, and 
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sathic Books was beforet”’ It is most evident that Christ here 


pedies ; among had reference to what was to take place after his 
6 ak resurrection from the tomb, to wit, his reascen- 
ia and Posol- sion to heaven, from whence he came down to 
fy vc Ha- the world. Both Christ and his apostles fre- 
s Practice of quently spoke of his coming down from heaven, 
Is; Boenning- from God, from the Father, and from above. 
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And the general tenor of the language of the 
New ‘Testament seems to denote, that he had 
been in a more exalted, higher, richer, more glo- 
rious state of being than he was while here upon 
earth—that he had been in the form of God, 
*‘the brightness of his glory and the express im- 
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~ Romine! age of his person.’? But when he entered upon 
ature of the his God-appointed mission he “humbled him- 


and Char- 
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self,” (or was humbled) ‘made himself of no 
reputation’’—became, as jt were, ‘a man of sor 
row and acquainted with grief’ —*“togk upon 
him the form of a servant, was wade jn the like- 
ness of men,” and ‘‘became obedient even unto 
death.” 


But we find some declarations of Christ, which 


street. 


rramew th 


Jews was, ‘verily, verily,’’ no more nor less 


be divided according to what it is. 
it must be distributed according to the several 
necessities of those to whom it is dispensed. 
Our circuumstances and dispositions, so unlike, 


these differences in our situations were less than 


constant sea; and in the same breath it wearies 
the researches of the profoundest thought, and 
overmatches the pride of learning, and reveals to 
the master minds of the earth what is better than 
all they knew. i 
it becomes all things to all, as they most require, 


it adapts itself to minds of every order and every 
degree of cultivation. 


shall be in season ; how to wield its rebukes, 


declaring all its message, when they are talking 


some favorite portions of it. 
fine themselves to a few topics that their own 
taste selects, or that circumstances may make 
popular, and dwell on those as if the fulness of 
religion could lie in their narrow compass. 
They will labor, that, from time to time, and as 
opportunity offers, each heater in his turn may 
carry something away from its holy book, that 
shall meet him just at the point of his peculiar 
trial, and appear to have been spoken for his 
sake. 


towards his young son in the Gospel brings to 
mind another very similar to it, that was em- 
ployed by the Savior himself, when in directing 
his disciples how to teach, he said: ‘‘Every 
scribe instructed unto the Kingdom of heaven, 
is like unto a householder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.” Under 


impossibility—for to say before Abraham was I 
am he, would be to declare that befure Abraham 
wasIam Abraham. I must therefore believe 
that the meaning of Clrist’s declaration to the 


than that he was, or existed before Abraham. 
And if such was the real meaning of the decla- 
ration of Christ, it settles the question of his 
pre-existence. B. P. 
[To be continued.] 





PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


[From Dr. Frothingham’s very beautiful ser- 
mon at the ordination of his son at the North 
Church, Salem. ] 


“Thus, the word to be rightly divided must 
But further, 





require its manifold ministries. And though 


our experience finds them to be, we could not 
be profited by one unchanging mode of appeal. 
The Gospel preaches, indeed, to al! souls impar- 
tially its steadfast doctrine, that knows no re- 
spect of persons ; but yet it is infinitely diversi- 
fied in its forms of operation. It has its love, 
and its terrors too; for it humbles and rebukes 
and chastises. It comforts and saves; it pre- 


Christ answered, (as I believe) ‘‘ Before Abra- 
was I was.”’ But from an error of some of the 
thousands of copies, and copies of copies, it hap- 
pens now to read I am, instead of I was, as it 


acy already transmitted. We contend for that. 
Certainly, no novelties of human invention are 


God. The religious teaching of our time is not 
expected to communicate something better than 
has yet been heard of, but rather to make us 
meditate with profit on what has been under- 
stood already. 
the past, however diligently we labor and how- 
ever high we rise. If it be wood, hay, stubble, 
that we put there, the fire will sweep it down ; 
but if it be gold, silver, precious stones, ‘‘that 
work shall abide which we have built there- 
upon.”? 
W hat discoveries can remain to be made in the 
rules of a good life, or in the attributes and 
will of the everlasting Father, or in what is to 
come afterwards when life is spent? It is not 
here as with natural science. The physical 
power of man grows greater and greater, but 
his spiritual vision does not spread with the 
same increase. The creation enlarges its vast 
limits for him, and reveals more and more of its 
eraneg bom ; but the counsels of the All- Wise 
in the destinies of intelligent creatures remain to 
him just as much in light and in shadow as be- 
fore. He can penetrate the starry spaces to in- 
credible depths, but the future not at all. From 
the small globe where he follows out his round 
of growth and decay, where he fills up his mea- 
sure of merriment and tears, where he delves 
and dies, he can gaze, with eyes almost miracu- 
lously sharpened by instruments of his own skill, 
upon another planet, that will take more than a 
hundred and fifty of his short years to give it a 
single wheel round the sun. Nay, more won- 
derful, if more wonderful can be, by the caleu- 
lations of his analysis, by the prophecies of his 
intellect he can demonstrate its existence before 
it is seen, and tell where its orb must be search- 
ed for upon that almost illimitable verge. But 
he cannot learn to see his dearest friends an _in- 
stant after they are gone ; nor point out in all 
the realms of being where the soul is, when 
God has called for it. He cannot aid his spirit- 
val vision with any inventions of his art. He 
cannot solve by any reasoning of his proudest 
philosophy the irregular motions and disturbing 
forces of this sphere of our mortality, nor mea- 
sure the great balance of the Almighty Purposes. 
O the cloudy problems, the hidden issues, of our 
whole portion here! Never to be calculated, 
and nowhere beheld from afar! Faith must 
come into the empty place. It must stand as 
the evidence of what is not seen. It must take 
the room of knowledge. 11 must fill that heaven 
of heavens, which no ball of fleshly sight has 
mirrored, and the tube of no astronomer has 
pierced, with the shining fortns of its hope. 
Now, this faith, and the whole Gospel that 
contains its annunciation and pledge, and the 
full array of interesting facts that are connected 
with it, are to be set forth, as the spirit of each 
speaker prompts, as his ability allows, as occa- 
sions suggest. As his subjects offer themselves 
one by one, he will illustrate them with what 
ingenuity he possesses, and he will press their 
practical conclusions with a warmth of soul, 
provided it is in him, that does not admit of be- 
ing ingenious. He must try to present familiar 
words in unexpected lights, and to spread a con- 
tinued interest over trite reflections. He is not 
to piece out with his fancies what he supposes 
to be deficient in the written word that he speaks 
from, but to make that hoary record perpetually 
young with restored and accumulated power. 
Since he has no truth to invent, he must make 
the most of that which he finds; showing the 
different sides of its turning sphere, and bringing 
them to bear upon all the affecting experiences 
of our mutable life.’’ 

















[From Dr. Putnam's Charge at the ordination 
of Mr. Frothiogham. 


“If, after the very strong interest that attends 
the very first days of a new mioistry has sub- 
sided, as it probably will in a measure, the im- 
mediate, large and unaccustomed draft made 
upon your resources at first shall seem after the 
first few weeks or months, in any degree to ex- 





pares of its goodness for the poor, it stoops to 
the wretched ; it embraces the repentant ; and it | 
sits in the judgment of a great day, and comes 
in the clouds of heaven. Jt teaches simple peo- | 
ple what is level to their comprehension and | 
close in with their sympathies, by the country 
hedge, and in the rude street, and upon the in- 


Like its apostle to the Gentiles 
Without altering in the least its blessed nature, 


It has sustenance that 
agrees with the weak, and is yet sufficient for 
the strong. There is no deficiency in it for the 
refined and curious, and it is plain enough to 
those who are easily content. It has still some- 
thing in reserve that will seem appropriate and 
timely for us, in the changes of fortane, in the 
change of views, in the heart’s changes. It be- 
gins with us in the lessons of infancy, as when 
its Author took the little ones in his arms and 
blessed them. It goes on with us through the 
perils of youth and the cares of mature years. 
[t pays its offices of compassion to fainting na- 
ture; smoothing the low bed from which the 
spirit is to mount, and hallowing the grave 
where the frame turns to dust. It will become 
its servants, therefore, to deal with it in a man- 
ner that shall correspond to its free and various 
power. They will remember the different ca- 
pacities that it is to be suited to, and the different 
mora! wants that it is to supply. They will try 
to learn how to speak from it the word that 


and instil its precepts, and 


- out its consola- 
tions. They will not thin 


that they can be 


in one strain, and only repeating again and again 
They will not con- 


The expression that St. Paul uses in the text 





















st. aps “ 

seem to be clear and positive, as to his pre-exist. 

< et Som ence. In John’s Gospel, 8, 58, Christ said to 

of the Atlan- the Jews, “‘before Abraham was, I am, ’’(mean- 

| Ocean ed | ing I was) for there can be no doubt but that 

ippi Valley.” Jusus meant to inform the Jews that he was in 

gol being before Abraham ; for though the verb am, 

” as well as the Greek verb from which it is trans- 

ily several lated, is in the present tense, yet it was un- 

intellects- . doubtedly, in the original writing of John, in the 
iven on ap- 


past tense, as Christ must have spoken it; for 
it must have a past tense meaning to make any 
sense at all, and to agree with thecontext, And 
it is evident that the Jews so understood Christ ; 
for the declaration was made to answer the ques- 
tion of the Jews, “ Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham ?” To which 
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that figure, borrowed from ordinary life, the 
master represented to them his words as a ban- 


quet. They were the entertainers, and the 


‘looks of your people or catch it from a stray 
| whisper, that they have a fear that you are not 


| thereafter. 


deportntent and manner of speech. 


haust you, and you shail seem to read it in the 


quite the man they took you for,—a doubt 
whether you will sustain yourself at the point 
which they at first marked for you,—do not be 
disheartened. It is the common, perhaps uni- 
versal experience. It will indeed be a critical 
period in your life. You can go on declining 
then, if you will allow it. But keep up your 
courage, your energy and industry, and that sea- 
son of depression will soon pass, and you shall 
go up again to as high a point as you deserve 
to reach, and maintain it permanently then, if 
you will. 

On the other hand, if early or late in your 
ministry, you fiad special favor with your con- 
gregation and the community, do not be elated, 
nor slacken your efforts as if your success were 
assured, and your ministry were crowned, 
There is no reposing upon one’s laurels in this 
work. When men say that you do thiogs well, 
understand it as an intimation that very™gZood 
and very difficult things will be required of you 
The commendation you may re- 
ceive should inspire humility, as increasing 
your responsibility and imposing new pledges 
for you to redeem. Every man may well ,wish 
to be respected and beloved in his sphere, but if 
popularity should befal you, you will not have 
deserved it, and it will harm you, unless it bring | 1 
with it a sober, humble sense of a burden im- 
posed, a labor required, which you know not 
how you may be able to bear,—an expectation 
manifested, which you are not sure you will be 
enabled to justify. The greater your visible 
success, beyond the point of merely satisfying 
your people, the more should you feel the need 
and the fitness, of a serious, laborious, self-dis- 
trusting mind, and a humble reliance on the 
God who has favored you. 

Again, I counsel you to see to your private 
You would 
be easy and familiar in address, but beware of 


things; do not sty frivoluus things. You 
would have dignity of manner. Let it not be a 
dignity that is put on, that will be nothing but a 
professional stiffuess, an outside case. But be 
it a dignity that proceeds from within, from the 
tone of your mind. Be it the expression of 
yourself, ] 

In these days you will have presented to you 
many schemes and measures for reforming soci- 
ety and hastening the incoming of God’s King- 
dom. Do not repel and scout them all, as vain 
and mischievous, with a bigotry and conserva- 
tism unsuitable to your youth. There will gen- 
erally be at least some element of truth and wis- 
dom in them, which you will do well to find out, 
and avail yourself of. On the other hand do not 
rush into such schemes, with hot impetuosity. 
Keep mostly to established ways of action while 
you are young. The old ways are not to be 


nature progressive. The old; for the Faith 
was ‘‘once delivered,’’-—once. We admit that 
nothing essential can be added to the divine leg- 


to be mingled with the testimony of the Son of 


We build on the foundations of 


says that wise and excellent preacher, who be- 


all those consequents that will most certainly at- 


ficial to us. 
concerning the good or evil of events, before we 
see the train of consequents that follow them, is 
very rash and inconsiderate. 
you see a good man oppressed with sorrows and 
afflictions, and a bad man crowned with pleas- , 
ures and prosperities; and considering these | < 
things apait by themselves, you conclude that 
the one fares very ill, and the other very well * 
but did you at the same time see the consequents 
of the one’s adversity and the other’s prosperity, 
it’s probable you would conclude the quite con- 
trary, viz. that the good man’s adversity was a 
blessing, and the bad man’s prosperity a curse. 
For I dare boldly affirm that aad 

reap more substantial benefit from their afflic- 
tions, than bad men do from their prosperities. 
The one smarts indeed at present, but what fol- 
lows! perhaps his mind is cured by it of some 
disease that is ten times worse to him than his 
outward affliction ; of avarice and impatience, of h 
envy or discontent, of pride or vanity of spirit; 
his riches are lessened but his virtues are im- 


lost in health, or wealth, or pleasure, or honor, 
he hath gained with vast advantage in’ wisdom |% 
and goodness, in tranquility of mind and self y 
enjoyment, and methinks no man who believes 
he hath a soul should grudge to suffer any toler- 
able affliction for bettering of his mind, his will, 
and his conscience. 


rejoices at present; but what follows? 
prosperity either shriv 
ness, or melts him into luxury; the former of 
which impoverishes, and the latter diseases him: 
for if the former be the effect of his prosperity, 
foolish gossip, and levity. Do not say sharp| it increases his needs, because before he needed 
only what he had not, but now he needs both 
what he hath not, and what he hath, his covet- 
ous desires treating him as the faleoner doth |# 
his hawk, luring him off from what he hath 
seized to fly at new game, and never permitting 
him to prey upon his own quarry: and if the 


melta him into luxury it thereby wastes his health | ¥ 
to be sure, and commonly his estate too, and so | li 
whereas it found him ‘poor and well, it leaves 
him poor and diseased, and only took him up 
from the plough, and sets him down at the hos- 
pital. In general while he is possessed of it, it 
only bloats and swells him, makes him proud and 
insolent, griping and oppressive ; pampers and 
enrages his lust, stretches out his desires into 
insatiable bulimy, sticks his mind full of cares, 
and his conscience of guiles, and by all those ‘ 7 
woeful effects it inflames his reckoning with |of Eternal truth, is now speaking. 
God, and treasures up warth for him against the 


we trust, in your first years,—but believe me: 
the best thing you can do in those years, will be 
the gradual accumulation of mental and moral 
power, weight of character, whereby to do great- 
er and better things, in later years. 

This last consideration leads me to caution 
you not to regard the tie this day sulemnized as 
a transient tie, as very easy or likely to be dis- 
solved. There are many causes, on the side of 
the people, and on the side of the minister, that 
would justify a separation. But do not antici- 
pate or lie in wait for suchcauses. Rather seek 
to have a home feeling here. Deem it a very 
happy thing if it shall appear that God's provi- 
dence has put you into your right place at first, 
and will permit you to take root permanently 
here where you are first planted, so that your 
affections may suffer no dislocation, and your 
—— in beneficent ea no interruption. 

em it a happy thing if you pass your declin- 
ing years in the place that has been made genial 
and warm to you, by the kindly sympathies, 
which your young zeal has kindled and your 
maturer service has heightened. 

Your own religious and moral culture is the 
chief thing, the first and the last, for you to at- 
tend to. See to it that you imbue your own 
heart with the truths you inculcate, and that you 
be and become and continue, all that you would 
assist othere to be. Let not spiritual realities 
fade away from your own perception, but take 
them into your very soul, and Jetthem mould 
you, govern you, and be your life. Look you 
always intothe very face of your Master with love 
and faith, and determined obedience. Embody 
his spirit and precepts in yourself. Watch your 
thoughts, your steps, your affections, that you 
wander not from him. Do not forget your own 
soul’s want in ministering to the want of others. 
Forget it not for aday. Insist with yourself up- 
on a large and ever growing and living experi- 
ence of those things with which you would in- 
spire others. And let devotion, prayer, be the 
most real and vital thing in your own secret 
heart. O, be yourselfa Christian man, a true 
child of God, in very earnest, in thought and 
feeling, in purpose, hope, and daily endeavor, 
and there is no more that you need. Have the 
spirit of God verily in your own soul, and then 
you are ordained to your office indeed. Then 
you will love your work, and find contentment 
and great joy in it. Then your deportment will 
be ‘right, your words right, your ways right. 
Then you will have the eloquence that wins, and 
the power that moves, a mysterious influence 
that you cannot understand, and a success that 
you cannot account for, but which God loves to 
give to those that serve him so, an earnest of 
the brighter crown that is laid up for them in 
heaven.”’ 





What boots it that a man’s creed is the wisest, 
that his system of principles is the superfinest, 
if when set to work the life of him does nothing 
but jar and fret itself into holes? [Carlyle. 





Reader! I set some learning before you in the 
last chapter, and “however some may cry out j 
that all endeavors at learning in a book like 
this, especially where it steps beyond their little, 
(or let me not wrong them) no brain at all, is 
superfluous, I am contented,’’ with greac Ben, 
*‘that these fastidious stomachs should leave my 
fall tables, and enjoy at home their clean ompty 
trenchers.’”’ 

In pursuance of the same theme I shall set 
before you here some divine philosophy in the 
words of Dr. Scott, the author of the Christian 
Life. ‘*The goods and evils that befall us here,” 


t 


ing dead yet speaketh, and will continue to speak 


low? 
| that the divine laws, which ordered that spiritual 
world, are but feebly felt and faintly understood 
by us; that the powers of some lower system 
have absorbed us in their circuits ; and that we 
are hurried along by some inferior forces which 
bear us visibly away from their luminous paths 
and destinies, we know not whither nor why? 
[Archdeacon Manning. 


Furness. ] 


good .was at hand, that it was coming. But to 
his illuminated vision, it was a far higher good 
than the Jewish imagination had yet dreamed of. 
It might be represented under the image of a 
celestial kingdom, but the most magnificent out- 
ward empire was only a faint image of its great- 
ness, 
an extraordinary messenger, an illustrious proph- 
et; but no visible person, though glowing with 
the halo of a preternatural glory, could adequate- 


word, it was in his mind, the Truth,—the truth 
concerning God and Man—the knowledge of the 
Invisible and the Everlasting—of the highest 


ests of the soul—of the Eternal will—of the sa- 
cred and unchangeabdie law; in obedience to 
which is power and great glory and an ineffable 


believe, was the great good which Jesus an- 
nounced, when he said, ‘*The kingdom of heav- 
en is at hand.”’ 


than by benefitting the good, and punishi 
bad by such cross and unprobable methods ?”’ 
: [Doctor. 





CHRISTIAN ENERGY. 


whom have been cast seven cevils, or a Peter 
that hath thrice denied his Lord, or a Paul who 


rial for a substantive and vivid character, there 
is energy for a lifeabove the world. Conformed 
to the likeness of their Lord, the examples of all 
living men are no more to them than the gaudy 
shifting clouds of an evening ; moving along the 
path of the cross all the soft and silken customs 
of life are as threads of idle gossamer. There 
is about them a moral weight, and an onward 
force, and a clear, definite outline of character 
before which every thing gives way. They 
hurry all before them, as if by the spell of abso- 
lute dominion. They have about them a dignity 
borrowed from the grandeur of the end for which 
they live. Poverty and plainness, solitude and 
a self-denying life, in them no man dare despise ; 
nay, all men feel that these harder features are 
more in keeping with the loftiness of their moral 
choice than the nice properties or the effeminate 
exactness of the world. And yet, is it not the 
most true that such characters as these we deem 
rather to be gazed after than followed ; as ob- 
jects rather to admire than to imitate? Do we 
not deal with each other, aye, and with our own 
consciences, as if the devotion of the apostles 
were as miraculous as the casting out of devils? 
Do we not look along the lives of holy men, 
who, through the darkest ages of the church, 
shine with unearthly splendor, and speak of 
them as we do of strange fires which move on 
no discoverable law, wild and eccentric lights, of 
most commanding grandeur, but perilous to fol- 
And what do we thereby confess, but 





THE COMING OF CHRIST. 
[From a Sermon (just published) by William H. 


Jesus of Nazareth declared that this great 


It might be described as the coming of 


y symbolize its import and its power. In one 


opies of human thought, and the dearest inter- 


eace, and by obeying which, earth becomes 
eaven, and man becomes like God. This, as I 


This is what he pointed at, not 








while there be any virtue and while there be an 

praise,—*‘the goods and evils, which befall us 
here, are not so truly to be estimated by them- 
selves as by their effects and consequents. For 
the Divine Providence which runs through all 
things, hath disposed and connected them into 
such a series and order, that there is no single 
event or accident (Lut what is purely miraculous) 
but depends upon the whole system, and hath 
innumerable causes antecedent to it, and innu- 
merable consequents attending it ; and what the 
consequents will be, whether good or bad, sin- 
gly and apart by itself, yet in conjunction with 


v 


0 


tend it, the best event, for aught we know, may 
prove most mischievous, and the worst most ben- 


So that for us boldly to pronounce a 


As for instance, e 


v 


men generally 


roved by it ; his body is impaired, but his mind 
s grown sound and hale by it, and what he hath 


n 


‘‘On the other hand the bad man triumphs and 
His 


him into miserable- 


a 


atter be the effect of his prosperity, that is if it 


h 


any personal appearance, when he spake of the 
coming of the Son of man. 
thing, but clear, undeniable truth, when he 
warned his countrymen to watch, to keep eyes 
and ears open, wide open; for the good which 
they were so intensely expecting, which they 
fondly thought to recognize in the visible appear- 


would come at an hour when they little thought ? 
Behold! it had come already. 


was beaming upon them with a heavenly light 


was sounding in their ears in his voice. 
standing before them in his person, face to face. 
Had they only had eyes to see, and ears to hear ! 
Then would they have discerned in the words 


far than the might of empires. 


righteousness, would have opened upon: their 


Son of man, invested with a glory outshining the 
regalia of kings. 
music in his voice, the music of mercy and of 
love, more ravishing than the melody of myriads 
of seraphic harps. 
their poor imaginations of a Messiah’s kingdom 
infinitely outdone by the unutterable splendors of 
truth, 
senses, by those coarse passions, which thrust 
their own wretched pictures between them and 
the truth. 
Jesus himself: O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! hadst 
thou only known, in that*thy day, the things 
which belonged to thy peace, but alas, they were 


thee, speaking in an angel's voice, manifested in 
the spotless and beneficent life of Jesus. 
Son of man passed through thy streets, sate at 
thy tables, healed thy sick, and would fain have 


from impending calamity, 


the truth. 
man of the house, who knew not at what hour 
the thief would come, thou didst awake at last 
to find thyself despoiled and a beggar! é 
is no bloodier page in history than that which 
records the downfall of the Jewish nation, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when mothers served 


city were buried under the heaps of the slain. 


addressed. But there is a most important truth 
for every one of us in this passage. 
will open our hearts to it, it shall be to us ‘the 
coming of the Son of man.’’ It will introduce 


et from heaven. 
for the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye 
think not.” : 
and while you sit here, if we will dnly think of 
it—if we will only say with entire sincerity, 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servants hear,’’ we shal] 


to the Jews of old through the lips of Jesus.— 
Yes, to hearing ears, the voice of God, the voice 


through the chambers of the open soul. 


And spake he any 


For wherein could the divine Providence 
better express its justice and wisdom together, 
the 


If we should plead with a Magdalene out of 


hath made havoc of the church—there is mate- 


alone we live. Watch, therefore. See that no 
mists of selfish prejudice dim your sight, no false, 
deluding song of sensual pleasure fill your ears. 
At moments when ye think not, the truth of 
d is speaking, discoursing of those things 
which belong to your eternal peace. Disregard 
the truth, heed it not when it comes to your soul, 
and you doom yourself to still deeper darkness 
and insensibility ; and you will perceive the truth 
only when it is too late, only when nothing re- 
mains to you but tears and remorse. But open 
your hearts ; be on the watch, be ready always 
for the ‘coming of truth, and it will come and , 
dwell with you and in you, and reveal to you a 
new beauty, and lead you farther and farther 
into the kingdom of heaven, and make you one 
with God, in perpetual communion with the 
spirit of life and light and love. 
The Jews, by reason of blindness, were una- 
ble to recognize the Son of man, the prophet for 
whose coming they longed, the beauty an power 
of God’s truth, in the lowly Nazarene. “And 
we wonder at them, and pity them for being so 
blind. But, my friends, we may well keep our 
pity and our wonder for ourselves. The eternal 
truth of God is speaking to this nation at this 
very hour as distinctly as it spoke to the Jews 
through the voice of Jesus. A little while ago, 
when the plan of enlarging the territory of this 
country was pobity proposed by the established 
authorities of the land, then, the sacred cause of 
common humanity, the eternal principles of Jus- 
tice came to us. They presented themselves 
before us. They summoned us to receive, to 
reverence them, to bear witness to them, to 
obey them, to carry them faithfully out, and to 
see to it that they suffered no harm. As Jesus 
talked with his countrymen, so. did the truth 
commune with us, the truth concerning our dut 
and the plainest dictates of right. But, alas! it 
did not come to ns in the shape ofa prophet, or 
angel radiant with a visible glory. It did not 
speak in a supernatural voice from the sky. It 
did not plead with us through the rich and pow- 
erful, from the lips of gifted Senators and popu- 
lar Presidents. It only spoke in the dumb 
wrongs and agonies, in the darkness and degta- 
dation of a great multitude of despised human 
creatures, through whose black skins, our eyes, 
bandaged wit!: the thick clouds of contempt and 
prejudice, could not penetrate to behold the sa- 
cred features of our common humanity, the awful 
image of God underneath. To an ear made 
sharp by the truth, the appeal for justice and 
mercy could not possibly have come in a way 
more touching and powerful than this. To a 
tender heart, what voice of man or of angel 
speaks so eloquently for humanity, as the pov- 


we are treading on holy ground, and that our 
opiuions may more likely be wrong than those of 
the preacher.”? Would that this sentiment 
were more prevalent among the young! The 
most prominent feature throughout this journal, 
is a high and stern purpose of duty. enter- 
ing college he makes this entry :—‘‘Aug. 26, 
1830. Thursday begins a new era in my life. 
I have now commenced my college course with 
all the cheering hopes of friends, with good 
health and spirits, with everything to make me 
happy ; with the world before me, and with a 
determination to overcome every obstacle in the 
ry of duty. May 1 improve every day of my 
fe, so that at the close oF each, I may say this 
has been a well-spent day. May I keep a clear 
conscience, a tongue a of offence, and a heart 
ure in the sight of my Creator.’’ This reso- 
ution, it is believed, was consecrated by pray- 
er; for it kept him pure through those tempta- 
tions by which so many young men have been 
rained. He graduated in high standing in his 
class, and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, in 
1834. He taught a young ladies’ school in 
Plymouth one year, and then entered the Law 
School at Cambridge and spent another year. 
But the tendency of his mind and character in 
their steady developement from childhood, had 
been towards the ministry. His call to that sa- 
cied office was not in any voice withoat or with- 
in, but in the purpose of God when he framed 
his constitution. The next year he entered the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, and graduated in 
the summer of 1839. His first success as a can- 
didate, although not brilliant, yet everywhere 
commanded the marked attention and respect of 
the parishes before whom he preached. Soon 
the eyes of several important parishes began to 
be turned to him as a candidate. Buta year 
before, he had travelled through the West, and 
the spiritual wants of that great and growing 
country make adeep impression on his mind. 
He saw how vast the field, how small the earth- 
ly reward, how reiuctant the young ministers 
were to leave New England and go to such a 
field of labor and privation, and he felt a strong 
sense of obligation to go into this field. And 
now came a severe struggle between duty and 
inclination. It had always been a cherished 
wish with him to settle down over a parish in 
New England. In a letter in 1844, he says :— 
‘«My path has not always been one of my own 
choice. My ideal, my air castle, while in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, was a parsonage 
in some pleasant country village in New Eng- 
land, with a good library, a religious people, 
and acomfortable salary. But instead of set- 
tling down and guiding a people already reli- 





erty, the helplessness, the brute ignorance, the 
hopelessness of the slave, who cannot call hisown 
soul hisown! I tell you, brethren, that never 
from the beginning of the world has the simple 
truth of God, the sacred principles of right, 
been urged home upon the souls of men, as they 
were upon the men of this country and this gen- 
eration. Yes, | say, divine, everlasting truth, 
clad in the majesty of Heaven, came before us 
in the most powerful shape, and we were ad- 
monished and warned to take heed how we re- 
jected it. But we turned away with indiffer- 
ence and contempt, as the Jews turned away 
from Jesus. They could not discern the author- 
ity of trnth coming from the lips of a despised 
Nazarene. And we, like them, were blinded 
to the sacred rights of man in the despised chil- 
dren of Africa ; and so we stood by, and allowed | 
wrong to bo vo-enacted, legalized anew. We 
consented that an immense extent of territory 
should be given up to the iniquities and horrors } 
of slavery. { 
But the truth of God, come in what shape it 
may, is never despised or rejected with impuni- 
ty. The Jews recognized not the Son wal 
when he came, and he came and went, and the 
Jewish nation rushed on to ruin and woe. Has 
not the same irreversible law of God been ex- 





nce of **a Son of man,’’ a heaven-sent Prophet, 


It was in the 


ery midst pf them while he was speaking. It 


ut of the very face of the man of Nazareth. It 
It was 


f Jesus truth, truth greater and more enduring 
The magnificent 
ision of a kingdom of God, wherein reigns 


iew! They would have recognized in the 
»wly person of the man of Nazareth, the true 


They would have heard a 
They would have seen all 
But alas! they were blinded by their 


Well may we take up the lament of 


idden from thine eyes! The truth came to 


The 
athered thy children asa bird gathereth her 
oung under her wings, and thus protected them 
But thou knewest 


ot the gift of God! Thou wouldst not receive 
And, accordingly, like the. good 


There 


p their children for food, and the rnins of the 


* * ° * * 


I have set forth the meaning of our text in its 
pplication to those Yo whom it was originally 


And if we 


s now into the kingdom of God. It will shed 


ght upon us like the bright approach of a proph- 
‘‘Be ye therefore ready also, 


At this very moment while I speak 


ear God speaking tous as distinctly as he spoke 


It Lip” 
t 


liberty and peace, is plunging deeper and deeper 


of God can come uponust Famineis not worse, 
nor pestilence. 
budy, but war corrupts the will, devastates the 
hearts of men, strips them of the attributes of 
humanity, and turns them into demons,, exult- 
ing in violence, and living upon blood. What 


ity which now rests upon this nation, the carse 
of these victories, which provoke the appetite 
of conquest? 
ousness of Annexation for peace’ sake, and we 
have now got, not peace, but war. 
placed ourselves in’a situation in which we 
are, not suffering, but, what is far worse, 
doing, evil. 
rious work. 
are doing all that in us hes to turn back the 
tide of civilization, and to make our Christianity 
a mockery. 
hopes, shaking the best faith of the world. 
the oppressed and starving millions of foreign 
lands, who fondly thought that a star of promise 
had appeared here in the west, find themselves 
bitterly deceived, and are despoiled of that argu- 
ment for popular liberty which this country once | 
presented. 
hands, and with the madness of men ‘given over 
to a strong delusion, to believe a lie, we are 
pouring out our treasures like water to facilitate 
and extend the work of death, to crush a sister 
nation to the dust! 


amony this noble army of the martyrs, we shall 
see in the progress of this discourse. 
born in this town May 4th, 1811. 
hood he was distinguished for his sobriety, con- 
scientiousness and independence. While other 
boys were in the street and about public places, 
he wasat home, with his books and family. 
He was obedient to his parents, and easily gov- 
erned. 
respectful to his superiors in years. 
schools he was distinguished for subordination, 
diligence and the thoroughness and system with 
which he fulfilled all his duties. 
rapid in his development, yet hé had a deep, in- 
nate love of improvement, that early led him to 
form a firm purpose of getting a liberal educa- 
tion. 
not his purpose to send } 
ly replied that he should comply with his wish- 
es until he was of age; but if he did not go to 
college before, he certainly should afier that. 
When he was seventeen years of age he taught 
alarge district school ina neighboring town, 
with good success, Before commencing this 
school, he began a private journal. Jn this jour- 
nal there is a sobriety united with cheerfulness, 
a manly judgaient tempered with charity, a 
a 





emplified in our case toot We despised the 
truth. We refused to stand forth in its behaif. 
We let wrong triumph. And where are we 
now? Why, this nation, the boasted child of 





into the barbarism of war. And what can be 
worse than this? What more awful judgment 


Famine and pestilence assail the 
is there that we ought not to have been _pre- 
pared to sacrifice, in order to escape the calam- 


We acquiesced in the unrighte- 
We have 


We are put to a base and inglo- 
This is our punishment. We 





We are blighting the dearest i 
And 


The stain ofianocent blood is on our 





‘ into my labors,”’ 


about eighty.”’ 
nings, and the cheerfulness and hope with which 
he looked upon them. 


gious inclined, in peoug: pastures, and beside 
the still waters. I have been led by an unseen 
hand to this great Western valley, here to gather 
together people from all parts of our land, and to 
contend with indifference, bigotry, and religious 
intolerance ; to live in a hotel; and to live on 
hope. But here I am, and I by no means re- 
gret that I am here. I am glad that I have sucha 
pleasant place to dwell in, and I am here willing 
to labor, my life-long, that other men may enter 
W hen we consider that all the 
difficulites were certain, the success doubtful, the 
most cherished plans of youth must be sacrificed, 
we may judge of the struggle that a young man 
must have with himself, and the strength of con- 
science and faith that could triumph over so 
many strong inclinations and worldly interests. 
Bat in this struggle, conscience prevailed, as it 
always did with him. He decided to go,not where 
he choec, but where he was needed. He was 
invited to go to Quincy, Illinois, and on the 4th 
of November, 1840, he was ordained as an evan- 
gelist in the old church where he had always 
worshipped ; and in this service his venerable 
pastor, Dr. Ripley, and his beloved teacher, the 
sainted Ware, took part. It is not too much to 
say, that the mantle of their ministerial fidelity 
and singleness of heart fell on him. The same 
month, he went to Quincy. He there found 
scarcely the rudiments of a society. There was 
no meeting-house, no church, and scarcely an 
organization. ‘To show how moderate were his 


expectations, let us take an extract of his letter 
after the second Sunday. 
number ; about fifty in the morning, and up- 
wards of sixty in the afternoon.”’ 
says, ‘‘I do not expect all that come in at first, 
to be permanent worshippers. Sume come from 
curiosity.’ 
** Notwithstanding 
twenty-five hearers in the morning, and thirty- 
three in the afternoon.’’ 
uary, 1841, he writes :—‘‘I have now been here 
six weeks. Everything goes on very pleasantly. 
My Bible Class is under full operation. 
meet once a week, and have upwards of twenty 
members. 
twelve members, a good beginning, considering 
the smallness of the congregation.’’ * April, 
1841, he writes :—**The first Sunday of April 
was a blessed day for our church. W 

‘ addition of four members, all young. 
culiarly interesting to see the young coming in- 
to the church. Our congregation in the morn- 


‘“‘We hada goodly 
Ard yet he 


On the sixth Sabbath, he writes: 
the extreme cold, I had 


On the 12th of Jan- 


We 


We have organized a church with 


e had an 
It is pe- 


ug was the largest we have had; it numbered 
Such were the small begin- 


But these were not his greatest discourage- 


/ments. The place contained three or four thous- 
and inhabitants, and there were seven or eight 
established societies. Unitarian sentiments were 
rew, and were everywhere spoken against. 
March 5, 1841, he writes :—‘‘From what I can 


earn, about three fourths of the members of the 


different churches here look upon Unitarians as 
no better than infidels, perhaps worse. 
few will go to hear Unitarian preaching; but 
when they do go, and hear what they cannot ob- 


Very 


REV. MR- MOORE. ject to, then comes the ‘ unkindest cut of all ;’ 


BY REV. B. FROST. 


What claim Mr. Moore has to be recorded 


He was 
From child- 


He always revered the aged, and was 
In the 


Although not 


And when told by his father that it was 
bina to college, he calm- 


i 


expectations were us to my sd 
I did not wish to be consider 
society—that I 


they say, ‘ The Unitarians do not believe what 
they preach,’ or, ‘ They keep back their objec- 
tionable doctrines.’ 
churches that has driven away many of the best 
eitizens from attending our church. 
a protracted meeting where this proposition was 
laid down by a young preacher. ‘A moral man, 
who is not pious, exerts an influence, in propor- 
tion to his morality. 
made against one cler 
cause he extended to 
courtesies of society. How did he meet this 
spirit? In the same letter, he writes :—‘‘1n our 
preaching there is no condemnation of other 
sects, but it has all been dictated by that greatest 
principle of our religion—love. 
to see some of the good fruits of our doctrine ; 
people do come in to hear our preaching. I see 
more and more strange faces in our church.”’ 


It is this bigotry in the 
1 attended 


,9°9 


Public complaints were 
man by his people, be- 
r. Moore the common 


We do begin 


Another difficulty which he had to meet with 


in a society so small, and most of them begin- 
ners in a new country, was ascanty support. 
He met this difficulty in the same noble and 
Christian spirit. Dec. 12, 1840, soon after ar- 
riving, he writes :—‘*On Monday 
society held a meeting. Previously 


evening the 
to ae meet- 
ascertain what m 
ng, a member called on me to cnet fey xy 
a burden to the 
was willing to labor without re- 
and that the society might pay 


: ; despised, and they will abundantly task your ; i 
World was to sit as their guests. His object same for the pes Mo A young fe © sts day of wrath; so that comparing the consequen- | comes down to us from the broad and silent | high mor tone truly remarkable for that early eeches 4 they should find it convenient to 
Was to signify that variety of bounty of which I | effect much asa reformer. ereafter, in ma-| ces of the good man’s adversity, with those of | heavens which declare the transcendent majesty|age. The topic oftenest commented on is the a on ” Afier showing that he received only 
have just sought to give some faint idea, that is | turer life, when time has given you some weight | the bad man’s prosperity, it is evident that the | of the Omnipotent, which tells us of a Power) sermons which he heard, never with any small “sar enough to support him, he says, ‘‘So you 
Gal Up among the provisions of this grace of | of character, you can try such new modes of ac- | former fares well even in his worst condition, | higher than we, aod bid us* worship and adore. | criticism on unessential matters, but with a high see I shall not be wen 2 much of a speculation 
;,And to impress upon them the duty of | tion as commend themselves to your judgment, | and the latter ill in his best. ‘It is well for me,’ | It comes forth out of the bosom of the earth on | appreciation of the great lessons they endeavor- |; 1 coming Westward. But I am glad of an oppor- 
Spreading the advantages of it all. ‘Things | with more hope of success in them. Were are | saith David, ‘ that I was afflicted, for before I | which we dwell, and by whose bounty we are | ed to enforce. I will make one extract. ‘‘At- tunity to show something of the missionary spir- 


new end old” both. Neither is to be neglected. 
Neither can be spared. We want the yoo for 
its vigor, and the last for its reverence. The 
new and the old. What was unknown before, 
and what has been known always. What re- 
sults from the inquiries of our own days, and 
what was the wisdom of the ages that are gone. 
What is revealed now, through that Spirit which 
never suspends its action upon the soul, and | 
what was written aforetime for our learning by 
anointed men. The new; for Truth is by its 














some things which you might do to advantage 
ten or twenty years hence, which you cannot do 
at all now. willing to wait. And in the 
mean time, go on quietly accumulating power, 
acquiring weight, earning slowly the right to be 
heard and to be followed in what you may pro- 

. The ardor and zeal of youth have their 


charm and appropriate power, but for substantial 
results, they are less effective than the wisdom 


was afflicted I went astray, but now I have kept 
thy commandments.’’ But on,thecontrary, when 
the wicked spring as the grass, saith the same : 
author, and when all the workers of iniquity do | aspects of life. 
flourish, then it is that they shall be destroyed 
for ever ! ) 
good men are blessed in their afflictions and bad 
men plagued in their prosperities, as it is appar- 
ent they generally are, these unequal distribu- 


If then in the consequents of things, 





and the weight that come with the progress of 
many well spaiit years. You willdo much good, 





tions are so far from being an-argument against ! Bag u 
Providence, that they are a glorious instances of ' revealing to us the sacred law of God,-by which 





fed, and by whose beauty we are delighted, and 
calls us to be humble and thankful. 
and encourages and warns us from all the varied 


in the gladness and in the sorrows of human 
hearts, in the virtues and in the crimes of men, 
in the honor and in the shame, in the triumphs 
and in the defeat, in the weal and in the woe, in 
the lives and in the deaths of our féllows. 
and through all things trath is pleading with us, 


t teaches 


We may hear its admonitions 


In 





tended church and heard a sermon by Dr.——, 
in the good old style of bye-gone days. 
pleasant, yes, improving to listen to the impres- 


there is a certain sanctity whic! 
like inattention or harsh criticism. 


It is 


h forbids anything 
We feel that 









But unlike many societies 
did not make large egm 


it, which is the spirit of self-sacrifice. It is this 
spitit, more than any other, which is wanted 
among our ministers and people.’’ Some years 


sive tones of a pure old . proclaiming the ites :-—*« society here are 
eternal truths of the Gone What we hear a 1 vos 7 do what 

from most young preachers, we feel at lib- | S20" for my support, and with that 1am sat 
erty to criticize, and often to dissent from; but isfied.”? Th — ty had the same spizit with 
when we hear the venerable old preacher giving | 1) 0+ pastor. f They wees destitute of a church. 
us the result of his own experience and studies, East aod West, they 


mands on the Christian 


bs 
: 
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public to build them an elugant church. But 
without asking for a dollar, they built themselves 
a small, neat chapel, at their own charges. 

Mr. Moore was not without the same tempta- 
tion that many a good minister in a humble po- 
sition elsewhere, has been subject to, and too 
often overcome by. It is well known, that many 
large societies, Jike as a serpent beguiled Eve, 
through his subtlety, have held outa worldly 
bait to tempt away their ministers from weaker 
societies. in the year 1843, some one wrote to 
Mr. Moore, to sound him, in regard to receiving 
a call from a large and flourishing society in the 
most delightful spot in New England. Ina let- 
ter to a friend, he made this Christian reply :— 
**I wrote by the next mail to Mr.——— 45 you 
requested. I must confess, I hardly knew how 
to reply to that letter. A strong temptation was 
placed before me. Were I to listen to my own 
anclinatzon, I should not hesitate a moment. But 
I have long since learned, that there 16 @ more 
commanding voice to which the Christian should 
listen—the voice of duty. I have here many 
causes of discouragement. My society Is small- 
er than it was, and there seems tv be no pros- 
pect of an increase at present. They will prob- 
ably not be able to pay me the salary which they 
voted at the commencement of the year. And 
if I continue here, I must look forward to a life 
‘of toil, with litte external reward. I see all 
this very plainly. But what then! Is the truth 
any the less important because enly a few em- 
brace it? Is my station here any the less im- 
portant because I am surrounded with bigotry 
and fanaticism? 1 know not why the Christian 
ministers should not take up the cross and fol. 
low Jesus, and live a life of self-sacrifice as well 
as in primitive times. But when I talk of self- 
sacrifice, I feel repruved by my conscience. My 
wants are all comfortably provided for. I am 
living in a pleasant, intelligent society. I can 
devote myself almost entirely to my studies. I 
feel that my lot is cast in the West. Accord- 
ingly, | wrote to Mr.——— that I could give 
no encouragement at all to the people io ts 
{ have known two other similar offers declined 
in the same manner. I regret my limits will 
not allew me to present more instances in which 
Mr. Moore exhibited this heroic spirit of self- 
denial. His life was full of them. ‘Temptation 
seemed to be entirely powerless, where duty 
was concerned. And his faith in God under 
the darkest prospects, often reminds us of the 
resolution signed by the Moravian missionaries 
when they went to Greenland, that they would 
labor ten years, if no trace of success should ap- 
pear. 

Mr. Moore met ihe disappointments and du- 
ties of life not only with a conscienciousness and 
faith, but with perennial cheerfulness. ‘Two or 
three years ago he set his heart on housekeeping. 
His object in this he thus states :-—*l looked 
not forward to this hope with a selfish view ; I 
see clearly that my usefulness asa minister 
here, depends very much upon my having a 
house of my own. It is for the good of others, 
for the good of the cause of true religion, that I 
would secure a home.’’ He was disappointed 
for a time, for the want of means , and the man- 





ner he bore it is the best evidence of the sincer- 
ity of his words. To a friend who wrote to 
sympathize with him, he answers :—‘* Your 


friend, poor as his society is, is not restrained in 
his circumstances, any more than it is best that 
he should be. He reasons in this way, that if 
Providence had intended he should commence 
housekeeping a year ago, the money would have 
been provided. It was not provided, and there- 
fore it was not the intention of Providence that 
he should carry out his plan. He seeks to fol- 
low the leadings of Providence.’’ And then he 
pays a beautiful “tribute to the kindness and Jib- 
erality of his people, as he does on every occa- 
sion. He mentions several touching instances, 
enumerates his blessings and opportunities, and 
asks, ** What more should I desise? ”’ 
. o * o . > . 

His words of comfort to the bereaved, and in 
his own bereavement, were beautiful, they were 
so full of faith. As death drew near, lis faith 
changed almost into vision. 

**Within the last week almost every individ- 
ual in his parish visited him. ‘To every one he 
had something particular to say. It seemed as 
if he was inspired. Many from other religious 
societies came into see him. No one went 
away witha dry eye. Several little girls brought 
in beautiful boquets of flowers which he enjoy- 
ed to the last. Some of his choir came in to 
sing his favorite tanes. Never was a pastor 
more beloved by his flock than he by his. His 
sick-chamber seemed holy ground. It was con- 
secrated by the tears and prayers of his people. 
Every one considered it a privilege to be with 
him and hear him converse.’’ His last message 
to distant friends was, ‘‘So to live, that when 
you lie down on the bed of death, the eternal 
life may be as real and glorious to you as it now 
isto me.”’ [Religious Monthly Magazine. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

We cannot withdraw, as we now do, from our 
Editorial duties without a parting word. Our 
connexion both with the readers and the propri- 
etor of the Register, has been altogether a pleas- 
ant one, and it is not without a sensation of per- 
sonal sorrow that we cease from our weekly in- 
terview with the many friends to whom it has 
been our privilege to speak. We have been 
cheered in our labors by the kind approval of 
many, and when others, with perhaps equal 
kindness, have found fault, we have endeavored 
to profit by their advice and to make the paper 
more worthy of their regard. But we have felt 
its imperfections, and regret that we had not the 
time nor the ability to make it better. 

To our correspondents, some of whom have 
been among the ablest of our writers, we would 
express our thanks for their aid; and if, ina 
few instances, we have been too slow to avail 
ourselves of the assistance offered, it has been 
from a strong but perhaps unwise desire, not to 
involve our readers in the perplexities of a yio- 
lent controversy, or tire them out by the length 
of a protracted, though able series of articles. 

We would also express our gratitude for the 
courtesy which we have, almost without an ex- 
ception received from the editors of other pa- 
pers, even when we have been engaged on con- 
troverted points. From the extended intercourse 
which we have thus had with other denomina- 
tions, we have been led to form a higher esti- 
mate both of their motives and their conduct. 
We cannot agree with them in matters of The- 
ology, and neither we nor they can regard these 
points of difference as light or unimportant, but 
there is @ common spirit uniting all true hearts, 
and a common faith, deeper and stronger than 
these controverted doctrines, which may bind 
together all who sincerely believe in Christ and 
strive to do the will of God. We may not join 


in our efforts as one visible body, but so far as. 


we believe in Christ and cherish his spirit, we 
are engaged in the same cause, laboring for the 
advancement of God’s kingdom and the conver- 
sion of the world. 

an We are particularly interested in what are 
called the great moral reforms of the day. The 
groans of suffering millions appeal to heaven and 
to all Christian hearts for aid. Governments are 
unequal. The structure of society is defective. 
The organization of the Church is wrong. Man’s 
intercourse with man is not regulated by Chris- 
tian principles. The strong oppress the weak. 
The rich are insolent, the poor are vicious. In- 
temperance thrives on the ruin of its victims. 
War is making its desolating ravages, and Chris- 
tian people are applauding those who aie most 
skilful in carrying on its work of death. We 





may see all around us enough of crime and 
wrétchedness to sadden and distress us. But 
there are also true hearts and lofty souls in every 
department of life ; in Church and state, among 
rich and poor, among the most conservative and 
the most revolutionary. And a comparison with 
any past age, will, we are persuaded, show, 
that in respect to the great evils that oppress 
society there has been progress. The public 
sentiment in this country on all these points, is 
sounder than it was tweaty, thirty, or fifty years 
ago. There is comparatively less licentious- 
ness, less intemperance among us. The mar- 
riage tie is more sacred. Education is carried 
farther and is more universally diffused. If 
slavery numbers more among its victims, it bas 
drawn upon itself the moral and religious con- 
demnation of the civilized world, and can no 
longer engage the sympathy or respect of any 
but those who are personally interested in it. 
And if we are verily guilty in respect to this 
deplorable war in which we are engaged, we 
cannot but see everywhere through the land en- 
couraging symptoms respecting this great evil. 
Whatever may be the case with loose, idle mem- 
bers of society and with a few leading politicians 
of both political parties, it is plain that the 
great body of our people have no heart for it, 
and give to it only a cold and reluctant support, 
while many are led by it to look, with new in- 
terest, into the whole general subject of inter- 
national war. There is, then, not only a great 
and serious work before us, as reformers, but 
the field is one full of encouragement. For our- 
self, we have little faith in any way of acting, 
but that by which the great principles of Chris- 
tian truth and duty may be brought to bear on 
the individual mind and heart That is our 
chosen mode of action. We would not bring a 
railing accusation against even the most aban- 
doned of our brethren. ‘They are still human 
beings, to be reclaimed, if at all, by tones of 
kindness and by solemn appeals to the conscience. 
We would not by harsh measures or resolutions 
cut them off from our intercourse and kindly 
sympathies, but would meet them as brethren 
and plead with them by all the sanctions of our 
common religion and the hopes and fears of our 
common nature. We have little faith in pro- 
tests or public resolutions. But we have no 
quarrel with those who do believe in such things. 
We must work according to our views of right, 
leaving to them the same freedom which we ask 
for ourselves. 

But it is not our purpose here to review the 
whole field of Christian effort. ‘That field is the 
world, a world of suffering, toil and conflict, but 
a world also of faith, and hope and charity. As 
we believe in God and his son, so must we be- 
| lieve in the righteous cause, and while doing all 
that we can for its advancement, let us be con- 
tent to leave the end with Him, who through 
the feeblest and most unexpected means, may 








accomplish the most momentous results. 

We had wished to say a word in relation to 
our own religious denomination. But itis hard- 
ly worth the while. We believe more and 
more firmly that the great principles on which 
we rest are the everlasting truths of the Gospel 
of Christ, and that sooner or later, they must 
everywhere prevail. ‘This end may not be gain- 
ed by us. It may be that like David, we have 
been too much engaged in war, to be permitted 
to build the temple of the Most High. We, as 
a bedy, may not have the zeal and energy, the 
self-sacrificing virtues, the self-denying faith, 
and the intense, all-enduring love, which must 
belong to those who would sustain so august 
and s@ered a cause. When we look to the 
traths, as we find them in the words of Christ, 
or shining out through his life and death, we 
feel that assuredly they must prevail. But when 
we look at those who are engaged in the work, 
and see to what earthern vessels these sacred 
truths are entrusted, we can only pray that new 
laborers may be sent; that new life may break 
out in all the different Churches, and the great 
work be so carried on that no one can claim the 
honor, but all in the Psalm of triamph, may ex- 
claim, ‘‘Not anto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory.’’ Suill we asa de- 
.omination have much to do. May we be faith- 
ful to our trust. 

The Christian Register, in its way, may be 
an instrument of great usefulness, and we trust 
that such arrangements will now be made as to 
bring into it more than heretofore of the strength 
of the denomination. Let our ablest and most 
zealous writers give to it, not their old, cast off 
lectures or essays, but their newes: and best 
thoughts. We withdraw from it, because we 
could not in connexion with our other engage- 
ments make it at what it should be, and also 
because we wish, in our pleasant retreat, amid 
professional duties which we love, to repair as 
far as we may, in our private studies, the waste 
caused by thirteen years of feeble but slowly im- 
proving health. 





MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 


Our Ministry at Large in this city isaccomplish- 
ing a good work, and the societies which they 
have gathered in aie prosperous and interesting. 
We would by no means have them given up. 
But we doubt whether the matter is yet on its 
right basis, and whether the system now pur- 
su2d among us for the benefit of the poor, is 
what it should be. It certainly is liable to very 
serious objections, though these objections may 
be greatly obviated, as we believe they are, by 
the zeal and fidelity of the ministers employed. 

We would confine our remarks to a single 
objection,—the separation of the rich and the 
poor in their places of worship. It is not well 
that there should be such a separation. It is 
good for all to feel that the Church is a place 
open alike to all elasses, where the distinctions 
of life vanish, and rich and poor meet on the 
same humble level. That which tends to fill 
vne Church entirely with the prosperous and 
another with the depressed, is alike injurious to 
both. The kindly sympathies, which ought to 
bind the two classes together, can in no way be 
cherished so truly, as by worshipping at the 
same altar, and by giving and receiving the offi- 
ces of kindness which may so properly be inter- 
changed among members of the same religious 
society. In this way, the daty of attending to 
the poor, not merely as distant objects of com- 
passion, but as members of the same household 
in Christ, is brought home to the more prosper- 
ous. Their children are brought into easy and 
natural relations with the poor and needy, and 
may go among them, dispensing blessings and 
comforts, as to those who have much in common 
with themselves. 

But then, it is said, there are vast multitudes 
who can never be drawn into any of our church- 
es. This is true, and there are vast multitudes 
now whe cannot be drawn into the chapels for 
the poor. In Salem, there is a Minister at Large, 











Mr. John Ball, supported by the generosity of a 
young and her brother, both, now absent 
from the country. What Mr. Ball's distinctive 
religious opinions may be, neither we nor they 
who employed him, know. It was enough, to 
know that he was a man of religious character, 
whose heart and hands for years have been en- 
gaged in this work. His business is, to go 
among the poor throughout the city, to exhort, 
advise, assist and comfort them, having his only 
altar by the bed-side of the sick, in the homes 
of the needy, or wherever he may meet them. 
He strives to interest them in religious matters 
and to induce them to go, with their little ones, 
to Church, wherever they may prefer to go, he 
preparing the way, introducing them and the 
members of the Church where they would go, to 
each other's notice, and seeing that they are not 
neglected there. He procures places for chil- 
dren, has them removed from dangerous influ- 
ences, and takes care that they shall attend the 
public schools. He endeavors to interest partic- 
ular Churches and particular persons among the 
prosperous in particular families of poor people. 
In short, his object is to bring the rich and poor 
into a more direct and kindly relationship and 
especially to induce prosperous religious socie- 
ties and the poor to fee! that they are bound to- 
gether by the purest and strongest ties of our 
holy faith. These are among the modes of 
his influence. And is not this the right sort of 
ministry to the poor? Is it not better, may it 
not be made to accomplish a vast deal more for 
the good of all, and is it not more in harmony 
with the spirit of our master, than that system, 
which would bring the rich together in their 
stately temples and make provision for the poor 
in Chapels peculiarly appropriated to them ? 

Every religious Society among us should re- 
gard itself, in one sense, as a Missionary Socie- 
ty, whose office it is to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, and within its walls ample provision should 
be made for their accommodation and assist- 
ance. They may and should support men 
whose whole business it is, to go among the 
poor, and minister to their wants bodily and 
spiritual. And the more effectually these Min- 
istries bring the different classes of society to- 
gether, and bind them together by offices of 
kindness and sympathy, and, especially, the 
more they are able to make rich and poor feel 
that both alike may have a common home in the 
same Church, the more successfully will they 
labor in this noble field of Christian effort. 

We would earnestly call the attention of all our 
Societies, whether in Jarge or small towas, and 
especially the attention of the benevolent in our 
large places to this most interesting and impor- 
tant subject. No religious Society can long be 
prosperous, which does not care for the poor. 





TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Do not be discouraged, if for atime you seem 
to make no impression. You cannot see the 
influences which act upon the minds of your 
pupils, or the results which may come from your 
instructions, when you are in your graves. 
Labor on in faith, knowing that God will not de- 
sert his cause. Labor on in love, bound by the 
holiest affections to your pupils. And do not 
let your interest in them be confined to the Sab- 
bath School. Meet them elsewhere. Prepare 
your minds during the week. The truthe, 
which are most useful to them are the most 
profitable also fur yourselves. Imbue your 
minds with them, and most of all with the spirit 
of truth and prayer, through which your minds 
may be open to the highest and best influences 
from above. It is a blessed work in which you 
are engaged. May it prove so to you. But 
do not expect sudden and visible results. Do 
your duty, and leave the rest to Him who sends 
the dews and showers. 





THE TEMPLE. 


This beautiful world in which we, live—the 
temple which God bas built ;—may we by our 
fidelity and love, prove ourselves worthy to 
dwell within it, till transferred to a sphere yet 
more divine. 





MOURNING. 


Why. do we weep! Not forthe young and 
pure, who are taken from our sight. They are 
safe and we cannot mourn for them. But the 
sense of loss presses painfully upon us. We 
cannot see them. We cannot locate them. 
They have gone from us and where ate they; 
or how do they live’ These are questions 
which we cannot answer. And yet we know 
that they live, that the same kind Father who 
watched over them here, is yet with them; that 
they have only gone to join the great assembly 
of the pure in heart, and that now they may be 
nearer to us than before the vesture of decay 
had been laid aside and the garments of immor- 
tality assumed. Let us strive to think of them 
as ministering spitits, watching over us with 
that tender solicitude, which only those who 
have entered on the unseen realities of eternity 
can feel. And Jet our hearts be such that we 
are willing to have those dearest to us see all 
that is passing within. Above all, let us cher- 
ish, in this hour of our tribulation, the feeling of 
entire submission to the will of Him who order- 
eth all things well, who does not willingly af- 
flict the children of men, and who, through 
these sufferings of a day, would prepare for us 
a crown of everlasting joy. 





SECTARIANISM. 


We have not been able to Work ourselves up 
to any very violent pitch of sectarian feeling. 
Werejoice to see the good cause prospering in 
the hands of our friends; but we rejoice stil] 
more to see a work full of Christian truth and 
kindness published in other denominations. For 
it will find its way tothousands whom our 
words cannot reach. During the short time that 
we have had charge of the Register, we have 
taken particular pleasure in laying before our 
readers choice extracts from the writings of 
other sects,and especially from books which were 
not likely to fall into the hands of our readers. 
We look upon the Christian world at this time 
with great hopefulness, There is bigotry and nar- 
rowness. But they are the exclusive property 
of no sect. They belong to individual minds, 
and the spirit of the age is against them. There 
is in all denominations a large class of men, dis- 
satisfied with the dry technicalities of Theology, 
who are beginning to seek a purer .atmosphere, 
and to utter words of Christian power and love. 
They are growing up to be the leading mindsall 
around us, and ‘just in proportion as they come 
up, shall we as a distinct body go down, not be- 
eause the great principles through which we 





have risen fail, but because they have become a 
part of the common inheritance. 
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THE WAR. 


We cannot Jeave the Christian Register with- 
out once more uttering a solemn remonstrance 
against the cruel and unjust war in which we 
are engaged. Haw were we drawn into it? 
Why has it been waged! What good thing 
ean it accomplish! Thousands of young men 
have lost their lives. ‘Thousands of homes have 
been filled with mourning. Women and chil- 
dren have been slain by hundreds. Peaceful 
villages have been subjected to the multiplied 
horrors of war, and a neighboring nation filled 
with hatred towards us. Our gallant navy is 
employed in batteriag down the huts of a poor, 
innocent and hospitable people. Least of all, 
millions of dollars have been spent. And for 
what? Why all this waste ' Why is it? Who 
is ready to take upon himself the 1esponsibility 
of the deed? Who of our great men dares to 
stand forth in the face of the nation and the 
world, and say! ‘This is my doing. I set 
this terrible enginery in motion. I began this 
work of blood, and | will carry it through.’’ Is 
there any one, who would not shrink from such 
a responsibilty! What course now becomes us 
asa Christian people! Must we not, in the 
way provided by our laws, refuse to furnish the 
means for carrying it on? Must we not turn the 
public mind upon it, examine its objects, and 
meditate on the fearful waste of life which it is 
causing? 

Asa spectmen of the sort of people with whom 
we are warring and the sort of work we are 
doing, we sabjoin from a friend the following 
notice of the city of Tabasco. 


For the Register. 

As the latest accounts from Mexico informs 
us that Commodore Perry is preparing for anoth- 
er attack upon the city of Tabasco, I thought it 
might be interesting to our readers to know 
something of that place and of its inhabitants. 

Tabasco City is situated on the left bank of 
the river of that name; about 70 miles from its 
mouth. ‘I'abasco River empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico at a point between Campeche and Vera 
Cruz. The land rises gradually from the river's 
edge for more than half a mile, forming a beau- 
tiful site for the town. 

A few houses in the centre of the city are 
built of brick, but much the larger number is of 
wood, and many are constructed without the 
use of a board or nail.—Thus, they set four 
posts firmly in the ground, each of them having 
a crotch or elbow in the upper end, on which to 
rest the cross timbers which support the rafters. 
The rafters are tied together with a teugh vine ; 
cross poles are fastened to them and then the 
whole roof thatched over with the palm leaf. 
The sides of the house are made by driving poles 
into the ground and securing the upper ends 
with the t-ti vine. The interstices are then filled 
with clay. The floor is made by mixing a small 
quantity of lime with clay and spreading it over 
the ground now enclosed. Then it is pounded 
down so as to make a hard surface, which gives 
them a comfortable floor in that warm climate. 

The soi! is rich, the climate is congenial to all 
tropical fruits, and these grow in great abund- 
ance—It is said that three crops of Indian corn 
might be raised every year, if the earth were 
properly cultivated, which it is not. 

The characteristics of this people, when I was 
among them, were what! presume they now 
are, and have been for acentury. They were 
ignorant, indolent, and superstitious. Yet they 
were simple, unostentatious, and for ought | 
could learn, honest. ‘Tabasco 20 years ago had 
a population of from 5 to 6000 souls. Yet the 
only vehicle in that city was a clumsy, ill-con- 
structed ox-cart! This was exhibited for the 
first time on the Sunaay after my arrival—-drawn 
through the rough and almost impassable streets 
by two oxen. The cart was decorated with flags 
and filled with children, who waved their ban- 
nets as they passed through the streets to the 
beat of drums. Such were the rejoicing of this 
simple people over this achievement in the me- 
chanic arts! Their food consisted almost alto- 
gether of fish and fruits. Of the former quite 
a variety could be daily bought in the market 
place ready cooked. 

They had three churches in Tabasco, and the 
Saint’s days of one were scarcely ended when 
the saint’s days of another began, so that almost 
the entire year one or another of these churches 
was open for public worship. The inhabitants 
of Tabasco were simple-hearted, honest and hos- 
pitable ; and, as they understood it, religious. 
Having busidess connexions with them, I had 
no difficulty io arranging them to my entire sat- 
isfaction. Possessing no peculiar claims upon 
their kindly consideration,:yet was I hospitably 
entertained and generously treated. Living as 
they did, 70 miles from the sea-coast, they had 
not that frequent and consequently contaminat- 
ing intercourse with other nations which is 
found in maritine cities. 

And, now, this harmless people, living prin- 
cipally in these reed houses, engaged most of 
the time, in their devotional exercises, without 
so much as a gun to defend themselves when I 
was there, are to be destroyed by our gallant na 
vy! It needs no prophet to foretell, that one shell 
skilfully directed, would shatter a dozen of their 
huts. Can it be that such barbarous waste of 
life is to be tolerated by the people of this coun- 
try? Can the Christian, thinking man, sit quiet- 
ly down and read in flaming capitals the ac- 
counts of the wanton destruction of homes and 
families, without the seffe of burning shame in 
his own honest cheek? Will not public opin- 
ion arraign the perpetrators of such deeds before 
its high tribunal to answer for such an outrage 
on humanity ? w. 


-_ 





GRUMBLING. 


The English are said to be the most richly 
endowed with this gift of any nation in the world. 
We, as their descendants, may claim to have in- 
herited a pretty respectable portion from our an- 
cestors. ‘There is nothing which is not, at times, 
the subject of complaint among us, from the 
weather and other matters more peculiarly under 
the direction of Providence, down to Tom Thumb 
and the last meeting of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Notbing is right to all, and he who takes 
part in any matter is sure to be found fault with, 
and as sure to be blamed if he remains entirely 
still, It may perhaps be shown, on established 
physiological principles, that through this chan- 
nel is opened a safety-valve for the escape of bad 
humors and passions, which, if confined within, 
might some day threaten a terrific explosion. 
But on moral grounds we a little question the 
expediency of this sort of cure. Uncomfortable 
passions and ill humors are in no way generated 
so rapidly as by freely giving vent to them, nor 
can we conceive of any process by whicha few 
discontented people can work themselves up into 
the perfect gall of bitterness more effectually than 
by coming together and in the freest possible 


manner commenting on the real or supposed 
faults of their Christian friends, especially if 
there should happen to be a large mixture of the 
philanthropic element in their pretensions. There 
is no hatred like a thorough brotherly hatred ,— 
no antipathy like that between husband and wife, 
and no uncharitableness like that which profess- 
ing Christians, with opposing views, sometimes 
exercise towards each other. 





LONDON -INQUIRER.- 


We are sorry to see that Mr. Hincks, who, 
from the beginning, has been the Editor of the 
London Inquirer, has retired from that paper. 
Under his direction the Inquirer has been re- 
markable for the zeal, candor and ability with 
which it was conducted. As their principal pa- 
per, it certainly was an honor to the English 
Unitarians, and we trust that it will now, in new 
hands, sustain the high character, which it has 
acquired. 





TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY. 
The American Unitarian Association, at its 
meeting in this city, during Anniversary week, 
added to the faithful and explicit testimony, al- 
ready rendered by that denomination against sla- 
very, by adopting the following resolution: — 


**Resolved, That we believe slaveholding to be in 
direct opposition to the law and will of God, entire- 
ly incompatible with the precepts and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and wholly at variance with a Christian 
profession.’’ 


The UWnitarians, thanks to the good influence 
of the noble-hearted Dr. Channing, have, from 
the beginning, deserved the greatest credit for 
their consistent and manly ground in favor of re- 
ligion, civilization, and humanity against slavery. 
The above is from the New York Evangelist, 
a paper which has taken a very decided stand 
against slavery in all its forms. It has a vast 
circulation, and we cannot but hope that great 
good will result from the firm, consistent and 
Christian course which it is pursuing on this 
subject. We have always regarded the Evan- 
gelist as one of the most interesting papers that 
we see, and hope it will not take it unkindly, if 
we add, that we believe it to be infusing a new 
and better life into the denomination with which 
it is connected. It has too much faith in its own 
doctrines to fear to be just to others. 





THE LETHEON, OR USE OF SULPHURIC 
ETHER IN SURGICAL OPERATIONS-—WHO 
DISCOVERED IT! 


We have just read two pamphlets, one by Ed- 
ward Warren, the other by Martin Gay, M. D., 
the former maintaining that Dr. Wm. S. G. 
Morton, the latter, that Dr. Charles T. Jackson 
is the author of this most important discovery. 
From the evidence here presented, the facts ap- 
pear to us to bethese. Dr. Jackson, as early as 
1842, had been aware of the agency of Sulphur- 
ic Ether in producing’a state of insensibility, and 
in the fall of that year recommended something 
of the kind to Samuel A. Bemis, dentist in Bos- 
ton, in order to prevent all consciousness of pain; 
but Dr. Bemis was unwilling to try the experi- 
ment. In March, 1846, Dr. Jackson advised 
Wo. F. Channing, M. D., to inhale sulphuric 
ether, to relieve the spasms caused by inhaling 
chlorine, which was done by Dr. Channing with 
success. In February, 1846, Dr. Jackson re- 
peated to Joseph Peabody, of Salem, ‘‘minutely 
the effects which would be pioduced by the in- 
halation of sulphuric ether,’’ and, says Mr. Pea- 
body in his affidavit, ‘‘urged me to apply the 
ether when I wished to have my teeth extracted, 
assuring me of his confidence that I would escape 
the pain of the operation,”’ and that no bad con- 
sequences would follow. Mr. Peabody, howev- 
er, was prevented from making the experiment. 

During the summer of 1846, Dr. Morton, a 
dentist, had been very earnestly seeking some 
means of producing insensibility to pain in the 
operations of dentistry, and had made some ex- 
periments with ether, apparently, ‘‘chloric of 
ether,’* which he was sanguine might lead 
to important results. The last of September, Dr. 
Morton visited Dr. Jackson, and pretending that 
he wished for something with which to act on 
the imagination of a patient, who was to have a 
tooth drawn, got from Dr. Jackson a minute ac- 
count of the effect of Sulphuric Ether and the 
best mode of using it, with the assurance that it 
“would not do the least injury.’’ Dr. Jackson 
“arged the matter very earnestly and with per- 
fect confidence,’’ and *‘urged Morton to try it on 
himself.’? Dr. Morton did try it, first on him- 
self, aud then, Sept. 30th, with perfect success 
on a patient, from whom a tooth was taken with- 
out pain. Either on that day or the next, he an- 
nounced his success to Dr. Jackson, who ex- 
pressed no surprise, but advised him to try the 
experigpent at the General Hospital. Dr. Jack- 
son, after this, seems to have taken no great in- 
terest in the matter, but was evidently anxious, 
lest he should be made responsible for any mis- 
chief that might result from an unskilful use of 
so powtrful an agent,and therefore requested that 
his name might not be used in connexion with 
it. Dr. Morton pursued the subject with great 
ardor, very much improved the apparatus to be 
used in administering the ether, and on the 16th 
of October, successfully administered it to a pa- 
tient in the General Hospital. The experiment 
was soon repeated there, and produced a great 
sensation among medical men. At this time 
Dr. Jackson, on meeting Dr. Warres, informed 
him that he had suggested the use of the ether 
to Dr. Morton. Evidently Dr. Jackson djd not 
till then wake up to a sense of the vast impor- 
tance of the discovery which he had made, al- 
though, fiom the evidence furnished by their 
two pamphlets, we can have no doubt, that he 
did actually make the discovery. 

We ought, perhaps, to add, that we began 
the perusal of these pamphlets with a very strong 
impression against Dr. Jackson’s claim. In 
making up our opinion we have confined our- 
selves to that portion of the pamphlets, which 
would be received in a Court of Law. Most of 
what is contained in one of the pamphlets is en- 
tirely irrelevant and intended only to create an 
unfavorable prejudice by statements foreign to 
the case. 








For the Register. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


AND THE NEW YORK PULPIT. 


New York, June 22, 1847. 


Dear Sin,—There is one fact in connection 
with the general subject of preaching and preach- 
ers in New York which claims notice, because 
significant of the new ground occupied at the 
present time by the opposers of Christianity. 
The fact I allude to is this, that there is very lit- 
tle of that formal preaching on the evidences of 
revealed religion which was formerly customary 
in all pulpits of all denominations. At first 


INFIDELITY 





. should not imagine that there is no opposition to 





view one would be led to think that theoretical! 





Infidelity had drawn off from the contest, yield- 
ed its weapons and its warfare, and left a clear 
field to the Gospel of Christ. Almost * without 
exception lectures and sermons in defence of rev- 
elation against the old fashioned objections of 
Infidelity have ceased, simply because no neces- 
sity appears to call for them. 

And so it seems to me that Infidelity as it ap- 
peared in the writings of Hume, Volney, Vol- 
taire, Herbert, Paine and others, seldom pre- 
sents itself now. The astronomical and gevlog- | 
ical arguments of infidelity, in like manner, are 
no longer pressed with any show of confidence. 
All the old entrenchments seem to be forsaken, 
and it is not even known where the adversary is 
to be found. 

I imagine it to be a mistake, if any suppose 
that Infidelity is either dead or inactive, or that 
it has fallen into the Christian ranks; and it 
seems to me a most important duty which the 
ministry owe to the Church and the world, that 
they should follow the spirit of Infidelity in all 
its windings and detect it in all its multiform de- 
velopments. Where is Infidelity now and what 
is it doing? are questions of vital importance, 
and which none should be better able to answer 
than the watchman on the walls of Zion. 

If I might venture an opinion as to the an- 
swer proper to be returned to these questions, I 
would say the spirit of Infidelity is engaged, just 
now, not in searching for discrepancies in the 
Scriptures ; not in arraying geological or astro- 
nomical facts against the Mosaic history ; not in 
impeaching the miracles or doctrines of the Bi- 
ble ; not on these or such like questions is she 
contesting the field with Christianity. But this 
is the ground now taken, namely, that Christianity 
is a failure ; thut under the most favorable circum- 
stances in which it has ever yet operated upon Htu- 
man society it has fallen far short of any essen- 
tial and radical renovation—that it has done little 
more than exchange one kind of sin and folly 
for another—that notwithstanding all its prom- 
ises and all its Boasts of being able to turn the 
lion into a lamb and to introduce a heaven upon 
earth, it has eradicated no root of evil in the hu- 
man heart, even where it has reigned most tri- 
umphantly. The infidel points to those com- 
munities, those towns and villages and neighbor- 
hoods where the gospel has been preached with- 
out hindrance and embraced universally, and he 
asks why it is that on the most enlightened and 
thoroughly evangelized spots you find springing 
up all the bad passions, pride, envy, malice, am- 
bition, avarice, and all other evil propensities? 
The infidel maintains that radically, in all the 
essential characteristics of a bad nature, men 
under the Gospe] are just the same as they are 
under Paganism, and that all the difference is of 
forin merely. The infide] at this day alleges 
that the Gospel not only fails to effect a radical 
change in the principles of men, but that it even 
fails to produce any considerable outward refor- 
mation of manners—that it fails to prevent war— 
that it breaks up none of the odious distinctions 








Church would consecrate themselves with sin- 
gleness of heart and untiring Purpose to this 
great, grand and godlike labor of love, how soon 
might this poor dark world be filled with burst- 
ing song and thanksgiving for its achieved re- 
demption. 


Truly yours, Criro. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


It is 4 great pleasure to see not only the in- 
creased imteres! that is taken in Sunday Schools, 
but the increased wisdom and care bestowed up- 
on them, Particularly in regard to the books 


which yeah red into the hands of children and the 
sort of instruction which js given tothem. We 


have sometimes thought that it w ; 
all our Sunday School neiteaumet “ode 
so manyffoolish, childish, injedicious or sloasty 
harmless books are to be found in them. We 
rejoice that this matter is awakening the atted- 
tion it deserves, and that books of a healthy re- 
ligious tone and of a masculine vigor are taking 
the place of the sickening little novels, that have 
robbed children of so many noble thoughts, 
Good biographies are the best books for chil- 
dren;—very few story books are to be com- 
mended. 


For the Register. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORCESTER suNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

This Society held its annual meeting at Leom- 
inster, on Tuesday, the 15th inst., and notwith- 
standing the remarkable coolness of the weath- 
er, very full delegations were in attendance from 
nearly all the schools connected with the Socie- 
ty. The business meeting was held in the 
morning, at the Unitarian Church, commencing, 
according to previous arrangement, at 10 1-2 
o'clock, precisely. The meeting was called to 
order, in the absence of the President, Hon. 
Thos. Kinnicutt, by Rev. Joseph Allen of North- 
boro’, the Vice President. A nominating com- 
mittee was then appointed by the presiding officer 
who reported the names of Rev. Joseph Allen of 
Northboro’ for President; Rev. Calvin Lincoln 
of Fitchburg for Vice President ; and Rev. Ed- 
ward E. Hale of Worcester for Secretary, and 
these gentleman were severally chosen officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year. The Sec- 
retary fur the last year, Rev. Hiram Withing- 
ton of Leominster, then read a very able and 
admirable Report on the present state and future 
prospects of Sunday Schools, and the claims 
which they prefer to our attention and interest. 
This Report was a very interesting document, 
abounding in valuable and important suggestions 
in respect to the Sunday School and the requi- 
sites for its success. It appeared from it, that 
there were thirteen Sunday Schools, connected 
with the Society, comprising 1634 scholars; 
211 engaged in Bible Classes, and 264 teachers, 
making a sum total of 2109 individuals engaged 





between rich and poor, high and low born; and 
affords no remedy for the vast and oppressive 
social evils that every where overwhelm the 
masses. 

It is a remarkable fact too, and one that has 
been brought out with great clearness and force 
by the late lamented Dr. Chalmers, that infidel- 
ity at the present day is not only charging the 
defects above mentioned upon Christianity, but 
is actually laboring in various ways to discover 
and apply a more effective system of philanthro- 
py- Itis a fact, as Dr. C. alleges, that many 
of the mostactive and anxious minds now em- 
ployed in inquiring into the means of elevating 
and improving human society are just the minds 
that have repudiated the Christian system as a 
defective system of philanthropy—as a system 
which though it may have achieved some useful 
ends, has had its day and must now be laid aside 
for something better. They imagine that Chris- 
tianity and the Church have along with other 
systems and influences helped to improve and 
advance our social condition, but that it has not 
the power to do more for us or raise us higher ; 
and as the old Mosaic economy when it had 
accomplished its end made way for the Christian 
system, so now the Christian economy with its 
Church and Church ordinances having perform- 
ed its mission and exhausted its power must give 
way to some more active, elevating and purify- 
ing system, whose office and mission it will be 
to bring to aclose the miseries and vices that 
now triumph in our world, and open a new era 
of happiness and virtue upon earth. 

These are the views of a large and influential 
class of thinkers, writers and workers at the 
present time, this one sentiment that the Church 
has become obsolete and imbecile beiug common 
to thew all. These are the true and great an- 
tagonists of the pulpit. The opposition to the 
whole scheme of Churches, ministers, sermons, 
Gospel ordinances, is arrayed under a banner 
upon which is inscribed the word ‘‘Philanthro 
py-”’ There the ministry will find the main 
strength of that combination which they will 
have to contend with. They will find these 
men planting themselves on this ground, that 
the Church under all its denominational forms is 
a failure ; that it does not make the world ma- 
terially wiser, better or happier. They do not 
believe in the Church, and in the eye of the 
Church and its ministry are therefore infidels or 
unbelievers. 


Now if these things are so, it is important 
that our ministers should understand it. They 


the Church, no infidelity, because the old-fash- 
ioned arguments of Hume, Paine, &c., are no 
longer repeated. ‘That is not the ground chosen 
by them now ; but as already stated they main- 
tain the inefficiency of its philanthropy. The 
ministry, then, accomplish little or nothing by 
answering ever so ably the argument of Hume 
against miracles; or the low wit of Paine and 
Voltaire. They must meet the opposition on 
their own ground, and show, in the face of all 
cavil, that the Gospel is the wisdom of God and 
the power of God to salvation. They must 
show that it can and does accomplish its objects 
—and if it has been inefficiently preached it 
must be preached better and more powerfully. 
A new life must be infused into the ordinances 
of religion ; the Church must become a practi- 
cal, working body, applying itself earnestly to 
the actual wants, miseries and vices of men, and 
not ceasing to labor till the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad and blossom as the 
rose. They must give practical and constant 
demonstration of the infinite superiority of the 
Gospel as a philanthropic system, and of the 
Church as a philanthropic agent in arresting the 
tide of sin and sorrow that for ages has rolled 
over the world, and in exalting man to the puri- 
ty and bliss which are his proper destiny and 
inheritance, and which it is the will of God he 
should attain to and retain here and forever. 


in imparting and receiving Sunday Schools in- 
struction. Of these thirteen schools, that at 
Leominster is the largest, being composed of 
little more than 350 scholars and teachers. 

The Secretary, in the preparation of his Re- 
port, had addressed inquiries to the several 
schools, connected with the Society, relating to 
various particulars in regard to their prosperity 
and welfare. Among these was an inquiry, re- 
specting the state of their Libraries, and asking 
information concerning these means of doing 
good. It appeared from the returns, that two 
schools had no Libraries es:ecially set apart for 
them, but that the scholars used the Church Li- 
brary, and seemed to be benefitted by such use. 
The Secretary, in remarking on this topic, 
thought that Sunday School Libraries attempt 
to do too much, and in their endeavor to furnish 
reading of every variety, not positively immoral, 
frustrate their own aims. In order to make the 
sanative attractive, we are apt to mingle too 
much coriander and honey, so that the healing 
virtue of the medicine is lost. The greatest 
danger of Sunday School teaching is, that we 
try to make it too pleasing. Common School 
instruction may be so simple, as to enfeeble, 
rather than strengthen the mind. Soin Sunday 
School Instrnction. We endeavor to please the 
fancy, and delight the senses, and in doing this, 
forget and neglect the cultivation of the heart. 
Sunday School instruction should be primarily 
| and principally religious. It ought not to aid 
in the influences, already too numerous, which 
tend to weaken the mind, to nurture an effemi- 
nate taste, and to give false and erroneous views 
of life. Neither should it identify with the 
great object of all religious teaching, which is, 
to sanctify and Christianize the life and charac- 
ter, the trivial purpose of present interest and 
gratification, so that the latter becomes the end 
and not the means. So also, in our desire to 
make Christianity attractive, we ought not to 
sacrifice its distinctive character, so that every- 
thing shall come to pass for Christianity, which 
is not positively vicious. Sunday School Libra- 
ries should bear directly upon the object, to im- 
part Christian knowledge ; they should be _re/i- 
gious teachers. This should be kept constantly 
in view. Intellectual culture is not always re- 
ligious culture, and a wise and pradent discrim- 
ination would not be out of place. It might be 
well, to make ‘a division in the books in the Li- 
braries, and have them distinctly labelled ‘‘week 
day”’ and ‘‘Sunday,”’ or in some way, distin- 
guishing the cne as specially religious, and the 
other not so.* 











Parents and teachers should realize under 
what responsibility they are, in providing suita- 
ble books for children, aud awakening an inter- 
est in them. Our popular literature is like 
Peter’s sheet, wherein are gathered all manner 
of wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls 
of the air, clean and unclean. Our children 
have but little of Peter’s discrimination. Liter- 
ary gluttons as they are, they devour eagerly 
whatever comes to hand, fish, flesh and fowl. 
The question, ‘What place does the Bible 
hold in your Sunday School, asa text-book, 
and how distinctly, and in what way, should it 
be regarded and used as the source and guide of 
Sunday School teaching? ”? was asked, from an 
apprehension, that our Sunday School teaching 
was too vague and general, not distinctively 
Christian. The fact, that the Sunday School 
is a Christian Institution should be kept promi- 
nently before the mind, and that the source and 
sanction of its teachings are in the words of 
Christ. There is little fear of bigotry and sec- 
tarianism, of prejudicing the mind. Itis our 
business to prejudice the mind, in favor of Chris- 
tianity. Some how or some where the young 
mind will be prejudiced, and if Christian prejudi- 
ces are not instilled, there is room for bigotry, 
sectarianism and skepticism, of which some are 
so afraid. 

The general tone of the reports from the 
Schools is of hopefulness and encouragement. 
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There is but one discouragement, ut 
It is, a lack of interest on 


achers, 4 more con- 


classes. 
that is a serious one. 
the part of parents. 
become a common thing: 
and the wonder is; 
ued so lon 


Novelty has subsided, 


for its complete success. 


1st. Bring in more older persons and adults. 
Every person 1s operating either for or against 
the Sunday School. Every person ought to 


give it his cordial co-operation and support. 
The question is, not whether it can do him any 
good, but whether he can do if any good. 


2nd. The mechanism should be complete, to 
a faithful Superin- 


wit, an interested minister, 
tendent, devoted ‘Teachers, and co-operating pa- 
rents. This machinery we should obtain, and 
keep it good. 

3rd. In these times of agitation and unrest. 
the hope of Christian Institations, Sunday 
public worship, the church, the hope of indi- 
vidual sanctification, and Christian holiness, is 
first and chief ia the Sunday School. Not only 
is it the first stage of Christian education, but it 


is the induction and the portal of the Church of | 


Christ. Teachers should reflect then, on the 
infinite value of their own example, and teach 
Christianity, not by word only, but by deed al- 
so, by ‘*a godly walk and conversation.” 

The Sunday School deserves and claims fur- 
therance and support, both from the good that 
it promises, and the good it dues. It has an in- 
fluence both, on the individual and society. It 
brings out many to attendance upon divine wor- 
ship, that otherwise would be absent. It saves 
the young man from a home-spent and idle Sun- 
It exerts an influence for good on many 


day. a mma 
will be felt through all his after 


a one, which 
life. Besides, it isa great conservator of the 
public peace and the public morals. ‘The place 
has its influence. 
spoken there, and, notwithstanding the unfaith- 
fulness and negligence of teachers, much good 
must be done. Those, who lack faith in Sun- 
day School instruction, forget its restorative in- 
fluence. ‘The Sunday School,then, demands sup- 
port from every right-minded person. It is an old 
and not doubtful experiment. Next to the Sun- 
day and public worship, this is the greatest and 
the best Christian Institution,the few grown ears, 
that give abundant promise of the perfect har- 
vest. The spectacle, which the Sunday School 
presents, is one of sublime, moral significance. 
It brings out to view one of the most delightful 
aspects of Christianity. A million and a half of 
children ; two hundred thousand teachers, a no- 
ble army of Christian warrors, marching onward 
to conquer and drive back the hosts of wicked- 
ness! They are the missionaries to future ages, | 
publishing God's truth ; the pioneers of a bright- 


er glory ; the prophets of a purer day ! 





At the conclusion of this excellent Report, an | 
abstract of which I have endeavored to give | 
above, it was voted, that copies be printed and | 
distributed among the several Schools. Rev. | 
Mr. Hale then read the Report of the Receiving | 
Committee, recommending an exchange of cer- | 
tain bovks among the different Libraries. This 
recommendation was acted on, and a Resolve 
passed accordingly. ‘The hour of twelve banlie| 
arrived, the Society was invited to partake of a 
bountiful Collation, furnished by the generosity 
of the Teachers of the Leominster Sunday 
School, and other members of the Parish. 
Having done ample justice to this manifesta- 
tion of kindness and hospitality, the Society met 
again at 1 1-2 P. M. at the Meeting-louse, 
which was completely filled. The children of 
the Sunday School with their Teachers were 
present, and thus a new interest was added to 
the scene. An impressive prayer was then 
offered by Rev. Mr Alger of Marlboro’, after 
which the President introduced Gideon F. 
Thayer, Esq. of Boston, who made an _interest- 
ing and instructive address to the children pre¢s- 
ent. He urged upon them the necessity of dis- 
interested kindness, and illustrated his remarks 
by several incidents which had come under his 








own observation. 
Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg, followed on 


The Sunday School has 


that the interest has contin- 
g. Three suggestions are offered, 
which, if carried out, it is hoped, would produce 
such an interest, as the Sunday School needs 


Itis God's truth, that ie | 
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for the scholars. The children should be al- | jn every thing that appertains to it, an illustra- of civilization, and prepare their food after the man- 4 o. Top Deing quany, duane 


lowed to choose their own books. ‘The Library 
should be, at first, as good as could be made, 
and then the scholars should be at liberty to se- 
lect their hooks. é 

Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester, agreed with his 
brother from Bolton. Children took pride in 
reading a man’s book. It was one of their hap- 
piest days, when they were considered capable 
of taking and reading such books, as their 
futhers and their mothers read. He was oppos- 
ed to this can¢ about the want of comprehension 
on the part of achild. Their faith was more 
pure and more firm, their judgment better, than 
was thought by some. ‘The wishy-washy trash, 
that was generally published under the name of 
children’s books, was an insult to the child. 
He spoke of the influence of Sunday School In- 
struction. It has been Said, that it is the desti- 
ny of the Anglo-Saxon race to overrun and con- 
quer America. He would have them do it in 
God's way. And the Suuday School scholar, 
\if mghtly instructed, when he became s man, 
if he should go forth from the home of his 
childhood, would dv this. Christianity and civ- 
ilization would go with him, and not the imple- 
ments of destruction and death. 

The hour of four having arrived, which had 
been agreed upon as the hour of adjournment, a 
hymn was sung by the choir, a benediction pro- 
nounced, and the large assembly quietly dispers- 
ed. lt was acheering sight to see so many 
| friends of the Sunday School present. Teach- 
ers and scholars with their pastors and friends 
assembled from a circuit of twenty miles around, 
}and passed the day in quiet ard Christian en- 
joyment. The exercises of the occasion were 
all highly interesting and instructive, and, we 
| trust, a new impulse was given to the cause in 
| Worcester county, which will be long and 
| pleasurably felt. ‘> 











* It has been stated to the writer that the School at 
| Templeton had adopted this method, and found it pro- 
ductive of much good. 





For the Register. 


| Mr. Epvrror,—Permit me in the columns of 
| Your paper to correct an error into which Mr. 
| Lewis G. Pray has been led in his account of 
| Sunday Schools. The first Sunday school in 
Portsmouth, N. H., was established at the sug- 
| gestion and under the auspices of Rev. John E. 
Abbot ; one, who in passing, I would say, com- 
bined in his almost faultless character, the early 
promise of a most lovely nature, with the 
ripened graces of Christian excellence ; and in 
whose short life were crowded many sugges- 
tions and purposes that have since terne fruit. 
In 1514, while he was preaching at the North 
Church, after the death of Rev.’ Dr. Buckmin- 
ster, at his suggestion, and by his lively interset, 
a Sunday School, connected also with a charity 
school, was established ; confined indeed to no 
parish, but for the instruction of poor girls from 
the poorer classes of society. It was taught 
by ladies from both the North and South parish- 
es, and numbered, I think, between 40 and 50 
pupils. 

The Sunday School established in Dr. Par- 
ker’s Society in 1818, comprised, with the addi- 
tion of boys and maleteac hers, the pupils of the 
previously existing school, and indeed grew out 
To N. A. Haven belongs the honor of 
bringing the school to a great degree of syste- 


of it. 


matic order an@ perfection of instruction, and his 
early death, at the very moment when the high 
and noble excellence of his most Christian life 
and character was most truly appreciated, has 
not yet ceased to be lamented in his native town. 


Al teacher in the first Sunday School in Ports- 
mouth. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
Tue Craims oF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
A Centennial Address: being a Plea in Vindication of 
the Rights of the First Church of Christ in Pepper- 


ell, Mass., delivered Feb. 9, 1847; by Charles Bab- 
bidge, Minister of the First Parish. 


Notice of the occasion of this Address has 


the responsibility of Parents. How careful | already appeared in our paper, and need not be 


ought they to be, to regulate their every day | repeated now. 


It is one of those unpleasant 


life, according to the strictest rules of Christian | controversies, which are sometimes forced upon 


propriety and decorum 


set before his child. Too frequently more re-| 
gard was paid to the clothing of the body, than | 
the adorning the mind and cultivating the heart. | 
Parents should co-operate most heartily with the | 
Sunday School Teacher, else little good can be | 
done. They should manifest their interest in 
every possible manner. He mentioned an in- 
stance of Parents’ rising earlier than usual upon 


| 
| 


Sundays, in order to send their children in good 
season to the Sunday School. A most com- 
mendable example! It would be well, if fol- 
lowed more generally. 

Rev. Mr. Babcock of Luenburg, then address- 
ed the Society. He alluded in the commence- 
ment of his address, to the near connection that 
once existed between himself and his brother 
Withington. They were classmates in the Di- 
vinity School, but on the conclusion of their 
course of study there, they had been removed to 
fields of \abor, distant from each other. Now 
they had become united, and he hoped, would 
labor long and manfully, shoulder to shoulder, in 
this great work of Sunday School instruction. 
He spoke of the distinctive charactet of such in- 


struction, and urged the importance of preserv- 
ing it. 


Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester, was the next 


epeeker. An incident in one of the speeches of 
Edward Evereu recurred to his mind, from the 
associations of the place. While on a journey 
to the Western States, Mr. FE. had occasion to 
stop at one of the farthest villayes jn the “*far 
west,’’ and while there, he"saw Leominster 
It showed him how extensive 4n influence 
went out from the heart of this old and honored 
commonwealth. Mr. H. drew from this, ,| 
lesson for Sunday School Teachers. Their jn-| 
fluence will be felt throughout the width and | 
breadth of the land, It will be felt through all | 
the world. As an evidence of this wide-spread 
influence, he would mention the communications 
which are now passing across the ocean from 
Sunday Schools in England to Sunday Schools 
inthe United States. Teachers then, should 
endeavor to cultivate in themselves, the Spirit of 
the Great Teacher. They should also be per- 
severing agd diligent students, for they have @ 
great work to do, and they leave their marks 
“pon the child for time and for eternity. 

Mr. Thayer again spoke upon the subject of, 
Libraries. Care should be taken by the Teach- 
er, if he gives the books to his class before the 


ap 


are. 








Much depended upon |a peaceable man by the unwarrantable assump- 
the character and example, which the Parent) tions of his neighbors. 


We do not care to re- 
view this case further than to say, that nothing 
could be more unjustiable than the course pur- 
sued by the Orthodox Society in Pepperell, first 
in fixing upon the day they did for their Centen- 
nial Celebration—a period eleven days before 
the tume—and secondly in assuming to be ** The 
Church of Christ in Pepperell.” 

That was a sad day, when subscription to 
minute articles of a Metaphysical ‘Theology was 
introduced into our little country towns and 
made essential to Christian fellowship, cutting 
up prosperous parishes, bringing in endless 


divisions and opening fountains of bitterness and 


strife. A heavy reckoning will be required of 


those who were the authors of these new meas- 
ures. The effects have been more disastrous to 
their cause than to those whom they had hoped 
thus to embarrass and enfeeble. It is with sad- 
ness almost unmingled that we read pictures 
like the following from Mr. Babbidge’s Address. 
Something like them may be found in many of 
our small country towns. 


‘*Asthe traveller passes through the town 
adjoining us on the west, and sees that venerable 
meeting-house, so simply, and yet, in some re- 
spects, so quaintly fashioned, with its broad, 
wide-reaching roof, its curiously and elaborately 
constructed tower, he is forcibly and sadly re- 
minded of other days. There stands a monu- 
ment of old Congregationalism. There it stands, 
solitary and deserted, on the mount of sacrifice, 
where the hands of a departed generation placed 
it, and where their prayers consecrated it to the 
worship of Almighty God. Thither, year after 


year, went up the inhabitants of that town, pa- 


rents and children, brothers and sisters, neigh- 
bors, friends, and fellow-Christians; and there 


\they bowed in humble prayer together,—one 


people, one minister, in the presence of the one 
only living and trae God. Within that shrine, 
and around that altar,—now bearing other marks 
than those of ‘“Time’s effacing fingers,’’—fath- 
ers and mothers gathered, to sprinkle upon the 
infant's brow the emblems of spiritual purity, te 
Sign it with the sign of the cross.”’ There, 
too, the bereaved went up on God’s holy day, te 
find comfort in their affietion, and strength ir 
their sorrow, while all their fellow-worshi per. 
united in a fervent prayer in their behalf. Frow 
the steeple of that house went out year afte’ 
year, the Sabbath call to Christian worship ; 
and they who neglected the voice of the living 
preacher, or whom circumstances debarred the 
privilege of social worship, could hear the voice: 
of this religions monitor sweeping along thei 
fields, and entering at every dwelling, and eve; 
telling the inhabitants of other towns that thei: 
brethren were wending their ways to the hous: 
of God. How is it now! For years tha. 


tion of the’ consequences of sectarian strife. 
The citizens of that town were told, in common 
with the citizens of other towns, that they must 
adopt a narrow, sectarian, exclusive policy,—a 
creed, not of Christ, but of Calvin,—not of ra- 
tional and liberal Christianity, but of Orthodoxy. 
And you see the result. There stands the 
“dead tree”’ with its ‘‘dry branches’; and Or- 
thodoxy is welcome to all that has followed,—in 
a special manner, to all the biographical glory 
of one of its ministers. 

And [ have in ny mind's eye one other ‘‘dead 
tree.’’ I have had occasion, once or twice in 
my life, to pass through a town in this county, 
situated many miles off, aod there I saw another 
of the old churches of Massachusetts. For ma- 
ny years the preaching in that house was of the 
most severe form of Calvinism ; and, had I time, 
I could relate a fact in illustration of the moral 
effects of such preaching,—a fact in relation to 
an individual who was executed, many years 
ago, for a capital offence. There stands the 
church, in all the imposing grandeur of its prim- 
tive arehitecture. But it is deserted ; and it has 
been so for years. The people outgrew Calvin- 
ism, and were too poor, in a divided state, to 
bear the expenses of public worship. Their 
house stands empty and useless. It is a ‘‘dead 
tree.’’ Yes, dead. And there, close beside it, 
is the place where the vermin burrowed that 
gnawed out the life of the brave old oak. There 
stands a little church,—a church much smaller 
than many a village school-house,—and close 
beside stands, or stood, a grog-shop of three 
times its dimensions. And who wonders! Di- 
vide the hearts of a people, set them unnecessa- 
rily at variance on any subject, no matter what, 
and vice will thrive among them triumphantly. 
You destroy, utterly annihilate, the public sense 
of right, and justice, and security; and amid 
mutually conflicting moral influences, the wrong- 
doer can work successfully and safely.” 





CuamBer’s Encycror pia or Exctisn Liter- 
ature, No. Il. 
The interest of this work is still well sus- 

tained. 

Frora’s ALsum, by John S. Adams. 
A very pretty posy for those who havea taste 

for such things. 





Letters To THE Rr. Rev. Joun Hucues; Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of New York. By Kirwan. 
These letters are written with a great deal of 

spirit, and call attention to the subject, but of 

course cannot go to the bottom of it. 





Tue Peace Manvat, or War and its Remedies. 
This publication by the American Peace So- 
ciety deserves to be generally circulated, as its 
whole tendency must be to do away the spirit of 
war. Itis enough to sicken one’s heart to read 
of the enormities which are perpetrated under 
shelter of the law of nations in times of war. 


Lirtecy’s Livine Acer. 

We have on hand several unacknowledged 
but not unwelcome numbers of this excellent 
Periodical, comprising so much of what is inter- 
esting from the whole circuit of Periodical Lit- 
erature. 





Tae Swevensore Lisrary. Partl. Nos 42— 
49. The Memorabilia of Swedenborg, &c. 


This particular pamphlet as well as the one 
preceding it is composed entirely of a reply by 
Prof. Bush to Dr. Woods, and is undoubtedly 
an interesting work for those who are interested 
in the controversy. We have not had leisure to 
investigate the merits of the case. 





An INQUIRY INTO THE VIEWS, PRINCIPLES, §c., 
of the leading men in the orrgination of our Union, 
&c. By Thaddeus Allen. No. 5. 

This is not to be numbered and forgotten 
among the ordinary publications of the day, but 
is prepared with great labor from a careful ex- 
amination of the sources of information, and 
made up very much from original documents. 
All who would understand the subject should 
have this valuable work. 


Puritanism NoT GENUINE PROTESTANTISM. By 
the Rev. A. B. Chapin, M. A. 


We have not had time to examine this book. 





A PLEA For THE SoutnH. By Massachusetts Junior. 
Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Railroad. Engi- 
neer’s Report. Hints towards the development of a 
Unitary Science. By George Conselius. 





Pace From THE EccLesiasticaL History oF 


New EnGtianp. 





A Rerort On THE VENTILATION OF ScHOOL 
Hovses of the City of Boston. 


Well worth reading. 


Tue Horse and his management. 


Or cruelty to horses, a plea in their behalf. 





A GRAMMAR OF THE EnoiisH LanauaGe. By 
Jos. R. Chandler. 


We have kept this by us for Bome time, hop- 
ing to give it a careful examination, as it is the 
work of a man who has paid great attention to 
the subject and must be a most competent teach- 
er. We would commend it to our school com- 
mittees and teachers for their examination. 





Tre Descent oF THE BEATITUDES. An enter- 
tainment for Sunday School exhibitions. By D. R. 
Lee. 








OBITUARY. 


CYRUS MCCLURE. 


Although this worthy man has beer some 
weeks gone from the world, it is not too late to 
record his name, where it belongs, among those 
memorials of humble excellence, which it is pe- 
culiarly grateful to render. He was for sixteen 
years sexton of the West Church in Boston, an 
office which he well and truly administered. 
He obeyed indeed the injunction, ‘‘Occupy till 
I come.”’ He used his talent wherever he mov- 
ed, as in the house of God, with a meek deport- 
ment-and an upright diligence. We believe he 
has received the welcome, ‘‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, 1 will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.”’ 








~ MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Summary. President Polk is coming to Bos- 
ton.—Rev. Mr. Phelps of the Pine Street Church, 
in this city, has been appointed to the professorship 
at Andover, recently held by Professor Parks.—We 
learn from the Amherst Express, that Hon. Samuel 
Williston, of Easthampton, has recently given $1000 
to Amherst College, for put poses of instruction, in 
addition to $20,000 which he had previously given 
to found a Professorship.—The Charlestown Aurora 
says: ‘*The Watertown Branch Railroad (being an 
extension of the Fresh Pond road) was opened on 
Wednesday, 16th, and the trains commenced run- 








ner of Europeans.’’ 


Liseraitry or NeGRoxrs. The colored peo- 

le of Antigua have war subscribed seven hundred 

a towards the relief of the suffering poor of Ire- 
and. 


Rorat Conrnrisution. The King of Prussia 
has recently given one thousand thalers (about 
$750) to the Rhenish Missionary Society, towards 
deftaying the expense of sending its first missionaries 
to China. The Minister of State, Dr. Eichorn, in 
transmitting the donation, informed the society that 
he was charged by the King ‘‘to testify the lively 
interest which his Majesty takes in this enterprise, 
in behalf of which he invokes the gracious aid and 
the rich blessings of the Lord.”’ 


EnGuisu Missionary Societies, ‘The total 
income of the Church Missionary Society, during the 
year which has just closed, was £116,827, (being 
an advance on the previous year of $14,369). The 
total income of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
during the last year was £115,762, (being an ad- 
vance of £2838), of which sum £4770 were de- 
rived from javenile Christmas and new year’s offer- 
ings, £11,788 were raised by foreign auxiliaries 
among the missions. The receipts of the London 
Missionary Society have amounted to £76,319.— 
bo a of the Baptist Missionary Society were 

»223, 


SapBaTH IN Lonpon. Ata public meeting 
recently held in England, it was stated that, out of 
a population of more than two millions, there was 
an attendance of only foar hundred thousand persons 
on the services of the Lord's day, in the churches 
and chapels of all denominations! <‘If inquiry was 
made as to the occupation of the rest, the crowded 
state of steam vessels, railway carriages, public 
houses, tea-gardens, club and gaming houses, 
would furnish a melancholy reply.’’ 


Revicious Pressin France. Rev. Philip 
Boucher, who visited this country in 1837, and 
preacii@d in many of our churches, has started a new 
religious paper in Paris, on principles which, it is 
supposed, will enlist the confidence and patronage 
of all evangelical denominations. 


AMERICAN Baptists. Accordirg to their Al- 
manac, just published, there are m the United 
States— 


Regular Baptists churches 7,883 
Ordained Ministers 6,571 
Licensed Preachers 1,065 
Communicants 655,536 
Colleges 14 
Theological Schools s 
Religious Newspapers 20 
Other Periodicals 14 


FuyiInG FroM Persecution. Two hundred 
emigrants arrived in Baltimore, a few days since, 
said to be the vanguard of a colony of several thous- 
and Hollanders, who are about to settle in Missouri. 
They are well clad, and fine looking people, and 
have an abundance of means to carry out their in- 
tention. ‘They fly from religious persecution under 
the King of Hanover. 


Cuinese. The three young Chinese, recently 
brought to this country by Rev. S. R. Brown, are 
now at Monson Academy, to be educated, with a 
view of returning to their native land. 


The “erman Reformer, Mr. Ronge, is undergoing 
a month’s imprisonment at Breslau, for preaching 
without permision of the authorities. 


Tue Sunpay Scuoor Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has under its care 320,630 schol- 
ars, of whom, says the Wesleyan Journal, 2,603 
have been converted during the past year. 


Statistics anp TrRApE or THE West.— 
The statistics given below have been taken from the 
‘*Memorial of the Citizens of St. Louis to the Con- 
gress of the United States, praying an appropriation 
or removing the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Western Rivers,’’? &c., prepared in the year 
1844. "Thoy will give some idea of me extent and 
value of the commerce of the Mississippi valley, and 
of the intimate connection of the prosperity of the 
West with our own. 

The extent of steamboat navigation on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributary rivers, is about 15,000 miles. 
‘The population of those states bordering on these 
rivers is not far from 8,000,000—or over one-third 
of the population of the United States. 

Estimated trade of the valley of the Mississippi in 
the year 1842, 200,000,000 dollars. 

Estimated number of boats engaged in navigating 
the rivers above named, in same year, 672. 

Number of persons directly employed on these 
boats, 13,440. 

Amount of tonnage belonging to St. Louis, 20,765 
in the year 1843. Value, $1,324,500. 

Amount of tonnage owned elsewhere, bat engaged 
in whole or in part in the St. Lonis trade, in the 
years 1842 and 1843, 26,498. This is Custom 
House measurement; actual tonnage is from 30 to 
60 per cent. greater. 

The number of arrivals in St. Louis in the year 
1843, was 2057. Tonnage 315,467 tons. 

Capital invested in the boats employed in the St. 
Louis Trade, $4,740,000 ' 
Exports from St. Louis in the year 1843: 

Wheat. 1,307,000 bushels, This includes ground 
and ungroand, Flour being estimated at five bushels 
per barrel. 
Tobacco. 
manufactured. 
$2,500,000. 
Pork, Baconand Lard. 
1844, about $2,000,000. 
Beef. Estimated value $1,000,000. Namber of 
hides shipped from St. Louis, 120,000. 

Hemp. Estimated crop, 17,000 tons—value, 
$2,000,000. 

In 1841 there were sent from St. Louis 1500 hor- 
ses, 2390 mules, and 6000 neat cattle. In th's trade 
the increase since has been large. Other important 
items of trade are Corn, which is shipped in large 
quantitie#, Beeswax, Beans, Butter, Oats, Oil and 
Tallow. ‘To these may be added Fars, Skins, Pel- 
tries, Buffalo Robes, &c., in which trade is employ- 
ed a very heavy capital. 

The annual value of the Lead and Copper trade is 
estimated at $2,000,000. 

The imports exceed in value the exports. In the 
months of October, November and December, 1843, 
the Harbor Master’s returns show the following re- 
ceipts for St. Louis: Boots and Shoes, 351 packages; 
Dry Goods, 26,983 do; Queensware, 346 do; Cof- 
fee, 4,823 sacks; Salt, Ground Alam, 35,638 do; 
Salt, Liverpool blown, 2,096 do; Castings, 182 
tons; Iron, in bars, 371 do; Iron in pigs, 245 do; 
Nails, 6775 kegs; Powder, 1174 do; Seine, 513 
hogsheads, 442 barrels; Salt, Kanawha, 13,923 do; 
Tea, 349 chests and 470 half chests. The chief 
supplies for St. Louis, are brought from February to 
the middle of September. Estimating the dry goods 
at $100 per package, and the aggregate of the three 
months is $2,698,300. 

Amount insured in the St. Louis Offices for 6 years 
preceding 1843, $73,473,117. 

It will be recollected that these statistics are for 
the year 1843. ‘The increase of the St. Louis trade 
since that period, cannot be less than 50 per cent., 
as the population has increased in the Jast two years 
from 35,000 to 47,000 inhabitants. [Atlas. 


Review or THE Prices oF BREADSTUFFs 
in Evrope ror TuHirty Years Past. Hon. 
Charles Hudson, of this State, in a speech at the 
last session of Congress, condensed the following 
review of the prices of bread-stufis in Europe for the 
last thirty years: 
But our purpose is, at present, more particularly 
to show from ‘fooke’s history of prices, the state of 
the crops, and the grain market of England for the 
last thirty years, the prices stated or in shillings 
sterling, per quarter of eight bushels each, or 480 Ibs. 
In 1816: There was a lamentably deficient har- 
vest, and wheat rose from 55.6 per quarter in Febru- 
ary, to 74.11 in June, 82.1 in August, 90.10 in Oc- 
tober, 103.7 in December. 
In 1817: There was almost a famine in France, 
and large purchases were made in England, 
late in the spring, for the French government. The 
price was 104 in January, and rose to 112.8 in June; 
but from the fine weather both in France and Eng- 
land after that time, it fell in July to 102.6, in Au- 
gust to 86.5, and in September to 78.8. 
In 1818: The price was 84.10 in January, 89.8 
in April and 86.6 in July; 81.3 in August, and 80.8 
ia “eee : ia J 

n 1819: The ave price was, in January, 
79.3, in June, 68.10, ior Beseaibee, 66.3. - 
In 1820: It had risen in August to 72.5; but in 
December it fell to 54.6. : 
In 1822: Early in the season the price of wheat 
was about 50; but in December the average price 
was 38,11. - 
In January, 1823, the average price was 40.4: 
and rose in June to 62.5; and fell again in October 


19,730 hogsheads and 7,707 boxes 
Estimated value of crop of 1842, 


Estimated value for 





ning four trips a day, as advertised. The cars pass 





directly along the margin of Fresh Pond, ee 
is a stopping-place near the gate of Mount Auburn, 


to 46.6; in December it rose again to 50.8. 
In March 1824, it was 65.6 but t declined to 65.4 
in December. 


sold for 50; best quality brought an average of 72.6. 
In 1830, in January, it was 54.4; in April, 63.11; 
in Augast, 70.5; in October, 60.10; in mber, 
64.11. 
In 1831, in February wheat sold for 71.10; in 
August it was 61.11; in December, 58.3. 
In 1832 it was 61.5 in July; in December, 52.6. 
In 1833 it was 51.1 in January; and 51.6 ia June; 
in August, 53.5; in December, 47.10. 
In 1834 it continued to full from 45 in the early 
months throughout the year, till, in December, it 
sold for 39.6. 
Jn 1835, wheat sold in April for 37.10; in July, 
41; but it fell again in December to 35.4; being but 
little more than one fourth of what it brought at the 
close of the last century. 
In 1836, in January, the price was 36; in June, 
48.11; in October, 46.4; in December, 57.9—an 
advance of seventy per cent. upon the price of De- 
cember, 1835. 
In 1837, it fell again, tillin May it was 52.10; in 
June, 54.9; in August, 57.5; in September, 54.11; 
in December, 51.3. 
In 1838, in January, 53.5; in February, 55.5; in 
March, 56.6; in August, 73.8; in September it fell 
to 64.9; but it rose again till, towards the last of 
December, it was 78.4. 
In 1839, in January, it reached 81.6; in April it 
fell to 70.1; in July and August it was 71.8; in De- 
cember, 66.11. 
We have Tooke’s prices no later than this year, 
and therefore have only the price, on the 1st of No- 
vember, to 1843, as given in Parliament by Lord 
John Russell, as follows: In 1840, November Ist, 
63; in 1841, November Ist, 63.2; in 1842, Novem- 
ber Ist, 50. 
In 1843 the price in February was 51; in June, 
49; in August, 62; in December, 51.8. 

In June, 1844, it was 55.8; in August, 40.1. 

In 1845, in June, 47.10; in Angust, 57; in De- 
cember, 58.6. 

In January, 1846, it was 56.3; in March, 54.10; 
in August, 47.5; in October, 58.10; in November, 
62.3; in December, 60.3. 

In 1847, up to the present time, January 2d, 64.4;, 
January 20th, 73.3; February 6th, 73.10; Febraa- 
ry 13th, 71.10; February 27th, 74.6; March 20th, 
75.10; March 27th, 77; April 10th, 74. 








SCHOOL AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY AT BOS- 
TON. 

Mr. Whitcomb of this city has established an 
agency for the purpose of supplying teachers to 
the West. From what we can learn of his plan, 
we are led to believe that it may be a most use- 
ful one both for teachers here in want of em- 
ployment and for the good people of the West. 
We shall next week take pleasure in copying 
testimonials from Western sources. ? 





{> THE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold their next meeting at Rev Mr Niles’s 
rm bowell, on Wednesday, July 7, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. JOS. C. SMITH, Seribe. 
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MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 15th inst, by Rev Dr Shar, Mr P. A. 
Ramsey to Miss Lydia. daughter of J. Hallett, Esq., all 
of Boston. 

On Sunday evening, at the Rowe street Church, by 
Rev Mr Hague, Mr Isaac Lakin to Mrs Mary Jane 
Pearce, both of this city. 

In East Boston, 17th inst, by Rev L. J. Livermore, 
Mr John ‘Tuttle to Miss Olive B. Dustan, both of Bos- 
ton. 

In Charlestown, by Rev T. S. King, Mr Jamee Whit 
On to Miss Sarah Bryant, all of ©. 

In Needham, 17thinst, by Rev C. H. A. Dall, Mr 
Francis Jones to Miss Mary E. Whitney, all of N. 

In Attleboro’, 23d inst, Gen Joshua Buttrick of Con- 
cord, to Miss Angeline Fuller of A. 

In Greenfield, 17th inst, Frederick G. Tuckerman, 
Esq. of Boston, to Miss Hannah L. B., daughter of 


General Jones of G. 





In Providence, Capt Jonathan Bowers of New Bed- 
ford, to Miss Mary B. Bowers, daughter of the late Win 
Bowers, Esq. of P. 

In South Kingston, R.I., by Friends’ ceremony, 
Asa Shearman, of Fall River, to Lois Perry, daughter 
of Wm S. Perry. 

In South Kingston, R. I., Isaac P. Rodman to Sally 
Arnold, daughter of Hon L. H. Arnold, all of K. 

In Woonsocket, R. I., 14th inst, by Rev John Boy- 
den, Jr., I. Lincoln Bangs, Esq. formerly of this city, 
to Mrs Emma A. Gates of W. 

In Newport, Mr Clarke H. Burdiek to Miss Mary, 
daughter of Mr Pitts Southwick. 

In New York, by Rev Edward Lathrop, Capt Dan- 
iel F. Packer to Miss Margaret R. Norcross. 

In Orwigsburg, Schuylkill co. Pa, 14th inst, by Rev 
Jobn W. Hoffmeier, Charlemagne Tower of Waterville, 
Oneida co. N. Y., to Amelia Malvina Bartle, daughter 
of the late Lambert Bartle of Orwigsburg. 

In Washington, D. C., 15th inst, Dr John L. Fox, 
U.S. Navy, to Elizabeth A., daughter of Com. Chas. 
Morris. , 

In St. John, N.B., Ist inst, by Rev Robert Irvine, 
- James Manks of Boston, to Miss Rebecca Wade of 
St. J. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, on Monday, 14th inst, Robert, aged 2 
years, only son of Rev R. C. Waterston. 

17th inst, Mr Charles A. Hale, formerly of Wells 
River, Vt., 22. i 

19th inst, Mr Edward White, for many years a clerk 
in the Boston Post Office. 

1sth inst, Mrs Catharine Callender, 71, widow of the 
late John Callender, Esq. 

18th, very suddenly, Mrs Ann R., wife of Frederick 
Perkins, and daughter of the late Samuel B. Spear of 
Townsend, 32. 

21st inst., Joel E. Shaw, 20 1-2. 

In Roxbury, William J., infant son of William J. 
and Martha P. Reynolds 

In Brookline, 17th inst, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, (David Wilder, Jr) Mrs Lovina Green, wife of 
Col P. H. Green, formerly of Bath, Me, 57. 

In Methuen, 20th inst, Mrs Eunice S. Tufts, wife of 
Charles Tufts, and daughter of Mr Peleg Churchill, 31. 
In Haverhill, 16th inst, Anna Isabelle, daughter of 
James S. and Anna Chase Loring, of this city, 10 mos. 
In Dartmouth, 18th inst, after a short illness, Free- 
love Gifford, relict of the late William Gifford, 88. 

In Wendell, Mr Joshua Green, 83, a graduate of 
Harvard University in the class of 1784. 

In New Bedford, 15th inst, Capt Stephen Merrihev:, 
for many years Secretary of the Merchants’ Insurance 
Co. of N. B. 

In Killingly, Ct., Mr Samuel White, 90, a soldier of 
the revolution. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., 16th inst, Professor Francis 
Fauvel Gouraud, 39. 

In Bloomfield, Me, Mr Tilly Mason, a reVolutionary 


In Charleston, 8. C., 12th inst, Mrs Elizabeth Otis, 
wife of Mr Francis Boott, of Boston, 30. 

In Houma, La, March 19, Mr Daniel W. Deane, 44, 
formerly of Fairhaven, Mass. 

In New Orleans, 6th inst, Mr Charles H. Pitts, 22, 
son of the late Wm Pitts, Esq. of this city. 
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On Thursday, July 1st, will be Published 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
IOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXLII, for July, 


1847. 
ConTENTS. 
Art. I.—John yas e 
II1.—On the Neglect of the Lord’s Supper. 
I1J.—Mr. Furness’s Dudleian Lecture—Nature 
and Revelation Harmonized. 
TV.—Dr. Payson and his Writings. 
V.—Religious Aspect of the Times. 
V1I.—Martin Luther. ‘ 
VII.—The American Loyalists. _ 
VIII.—Notices of Recent Publications. 
1X.—Intelli ; 
This being the rst number of a new volume a good 
opportunity is offered for new subscribers to commence 
A few sets from the beginning of the new series can be 
supplied. ROSBY & NICHOLS, 
je26 111 Washington st. 





0. 163 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—12} cents 
1. Saints’ Lives and Miracles, from the Edinburgh 


Review. 
2. The Lunatic Asylum, from Sharpe’s Magazine. 
8. Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, do. 


4. Private Life of the Greeks and Romans, Quarterly 
Review. ~ 


5. The Will. 6. Woman’s Will, Sharpe’s Maga- 


m7, The Soldier’s Bride, from the French, 
This ends Vol XIII. 





pensioner, 87. A order. 
In Castine, Me., Mr John H. Witherell, formerly of NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, 58. my8: 3mis opposite State street. 


F je19 


MEAT SAFES; 
BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC 


SHOWER BATHS; 


EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 


Sitting Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, 
Fancy Water Kettles, Toilet Pails, &c. &c. 


Together with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 
partment, at 
WATERMAN’S . 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 
83 & 85 CORNHILL, near Court Srreert. 
je26 is2m 


PORTANT CORRECTION. It having been 
reported that I have relinquished the practice of 
Dentistry, I would respectfully beg leave to state, that 
it is not only my fixed intention to prosecute my pro- 
fession with my usual zeal, but that I have associated 
with me my brother-in-law, FRANCIS WHITMAN, 
favorably known to this community, who has been en- 
gaged in my establishment for several years past. 

1 would also beg leave to state that in comsequence 
having discovered and demonstrated to the work a 
means of annihilating pain, an extensive mene? 
ence has thereby been opened between our transatlantic 
brethren and myself, and that through this channel I 
often receive communications from distinguished mem- 
bers of the Dental profession in Europe, which material- 
ly aid me in my practice, by which means, in addition 
to my former facilities, I am possessed of all the recent 
improvements in Dental Science, both in this country 








and in Europe. W. S. G. MORTON. 
je26 if 
FRESCO PAINTING. 
CARD. Mr. Cuas. WENDTE r fully in- 
continues 


forms his friends and the — that 
to paint in Fresco, walls of Churches im any manner 
desired, at prices so reasonable as to give additional 
inducement to sociéties to have their houses decorated. 
Furthermore, he warrants his colors not *» fade or rub off. 
He can refer costumers to work executed by him. All 
orders addressed to him at 21 Castle street, or to Mr. 
THEODORE VoELHERS, Architect, Massachusetts 
Block, Boston,.will be promptly responded to. 

je26 lisdtos: 


A New Phisiology for Schools. 


XIRST LESSONS IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
For the use of Schools; by John H. Griscom, M. 

D. This little work is written with much care, by one 
fully competent, not only in respect to his thorough ac- 
quaintanee with the subject, but of the faculty, or tact, 
necessary to secure the attention, by reaching the minds 
of children. 

it is strictly a first book: in the study of human physi- 
ology—a aoe 8 which:in importance is second to none, 
and superior to most of the subjects which are now 
tanght in our schools. , 

lt is beautifully printed, on alge, clear type, and is 
amply illustrated by engravings. Retail price, 33 cts. 

The ‘‘New York Public School Society,” after fully 
testing the book in four of their schools—two male and 
two female—were so fully convinced of the iroportance 
ofithe subject, and the excellence of the work, that on 
March-4th, 3847, they unanimously 

Resolved, That Griscom’s small work on Physiology 
be adopted for general use in the upper schools, and that 
a copy be placed in the primary schools for each of the 
teacliers, assistants and monitors.”’ ‘ 

Copiesfurnislied to teachers grattitously, for exami- 
nation: 

Published by. Roe Lockwood & Sons, New York, 
and by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., No. 20 Corn- 








hill,. Boston. Atis je26 
REMOVAL 
—oF— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
—To— 


VO. 4 BRATTLE STREET, 
NORTII SIDE, NEAR COURT STREET, AND 
BUT. A FEW DOORS FROM THE 
OLD STAND. 


OLIVER HUDSON & CO, 


OULD inform their customers and the public, 

that they have converted a four story Granite 
Dwelling House, together with the Shop underneath, 
wholly into a “tore, and increased the dimensions by 
building in the rear. ‘They have now one of the most 
spacious and best arranged 


Clothing Stores 


in the city. [ba lies and others who have been often in- 
commoded by the immense crowd frequently collected in 
their ianiooten limited accommodations, will now find 
ample room. And to make the establishment the more 
complete, they have, adjoining the Sales Room, on the 
second floor, a spacious and convenient Dressing Room, 
properly furnished for the purpose; an which 
must be acceptable to ladies who frequent this store for 
the purpose of fitting small children. 


THE.SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 


are now established, and they have by far the largest and 
bestassorted stock which they have ever had to offer, 
including some beautilul specimens of 


CHILDRENS’ SUITS, 


ecently manufactured to order in New York. ; 
‘I'he arrangement of the wholesale department is very 
complete,.and dealers will find the assortment of 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


much larger than any other in the city ; and what is an 
important constderation, the sizes are well assorted and 
the garments well shaped. 


SHIRTS. 


The manufacture and sale of the above article will be 
centinued as usual, and dealers and others will always 
be sure of finding a large and general assortment. 

my8 8tis 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 
| porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a. choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality,.aad 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 

—ALso— ’ 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
Orders for manufacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Rich. 
Designs may be selected from a t number of new 
and beautifal drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work nanship. 
Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. . 
Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from: Europe. 
Church Tower, Gallery, _ Vestry Clocks made to 

















CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


F the ne patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my3 istf 





8S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 
FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
NO. 10 RAILRBQAD BLOCK, 
Lincoln Street, 
(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 
ir Call and see. 


STORAGE. 
my 22 tf 





ORTON’S EVIDENCES, ror $5,00. Just re- 
-ceived a few copies of Norton’s Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels, which will be sold at the 
above low price for the entire work in 3 vols, by CROS- 
BY § NICHOLS, 111 Washington stieet. 

Stis3tos 





MAIR ete ee em 
HE CLAIMS OF CONGREGATIONAL 
Pies CRONE. A Contonnial Adtren®: being a 
in Vindication of the rights Church 
I, Mass., dehvered Feb 9, 1847, by Charles Bab: 
idge, Minister of the First Parish 





Published once a week, by E. LITTELL & CO., 165 
Tremont street. je26 








DRY GOODS NOTICE. 
STETSON & HOPKINS, 


183 Washington street, 


Hvis RECEIVED their complete asssortment 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


GOODS, 


would moat respectfully solicit the attention of strangets 
and citizens to their Stoek, which was never more desira- 
ble than at the present time. Their Stock has been se- 
lected with t care, from the New York and Boston 
markets, and contains — very desirable styles of Goods, 
among which may be foun 


SHAWLS 


of every description, from a common style to the Rich 


Cashmere. 
BARAGES 
for Summer Dresses, some very rare and desirable styles. 
FRENCH POPLINS AND MOUS. D’LAINES 
of various styles and qualities. One ¢ase M. D’Laines at 
one shilling pet yard, good quality! 
One of the bent assortments of 


GINGHAMS 
that can be found in the city; consisting of small and large 
plaids, for Children and Ladies’ wear. 
LINEN GINGHAMS, 
some very choice and desirable styles, stripes and plaids 
Dresses. 


a most excellent article for TraveHing 
Also, Drab and Stone colored 


ALPACCAS 
for Trayelling Garments. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN PRINTS 
: IN GREAT VARIETY. 
FRENCH & SCOTCH MUSLINS AND BRILLIANTS, 
new and beautiful patterns, 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, | 
of all kinds. Fine English Bunting, Gause Flannels, Un 
shrinking Flannelk—8, 4, 5 and 6-4, together with ever 
variety of 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Linen Sheetings, British and 
American Cottons, Damask Pable Cloths, Napkins, Doy- 
lies, Colored Border French and: Scotch: Towelings, Die 
pers, Crash, d&c., &c. 
EMBOSSED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 
—ALSo— 
GOODS FOR BOYS’ WEAR. 

Every article will'be freely exhibited, and customers, 
whether citizens or strangem, willbe treated with polite- 
ness, and every exertion made to please. 

P. 5. Samples cut, ant goods sent to amy part of the 
city for examination. 


Stetson & Hopkins, 


183 WASHINGTON STREET. 
my 22 “ 








"BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Oor= for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 


tior of 

FINE WATCHES, 
their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva makers. 


—AaLso— 
SILVER PLATED WARK, 
as Cake Baskets, Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birminghanr manufacturers. 
SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 
of various patterns. 
FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


in full aets, complete, with-Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 


COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
or without handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of alb 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE 

of every description; including Tea and Coffee Pots,. 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitehers,.Salv Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, in- 
ferior to none manufactured, and for sale witha frestv 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is8m myl 














. 
OLUMBIAN HOTEL, Sarartoca Sprinas, N. 
Y. (Temperance House.) The undersigned: 
has the pleasure of announcing to his friends and the 
public in general, that since the last season, he has had 
his house greatly improved inside and out, and an addi- 
tion made of some twenty-five large, airy,and well ven- 
tilated rooms, several’ of which are double rooms, very: 
convenient for families; and the entire establishment, 
in external appearance and interior arra nts for 
comfort and convenience, is not surpassed by any house 
at the Springs. It will accommodate 100 or more per- 
sons. The su scriber returns Kis sincere thanks to his 
former patrons who have kindly given-him their patron- 
age for five years past, and he trusts now, witli his great- 
ly increased and elegant accommodations, to continue to: 
receive a liberal support from the public generally .— 
The house will be conducted as usual on __ nh 
and religious principles, and the Proprietor pledges his 
best and personal efforts to make the Columbian a desi- 
ravle stopping-place for all. that may favor him with 
their patronage. 
In consequence of tie above improvements, this Ho- 
tel will ae ieanen untit the Ist day of June next. 
W. S. BALCH, Proprietor. 
N.B. Good accommodations for Horses and Car- 
riages are attaclied to the above premises. W.S. B. 
Saratoga Springs, May 12, 18472. 3mis jel2 








CINCINNATI. 

HE MEMBERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS: 

SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, are hereby no- 
tified that their annual meeting. will be held at the Re- 
vere House, in this city, on Monday, July 5, next en- 
suing, at 10 o’clock,A. M., for the choice of officers and 
the transaction of business. A: punctual attendance is 
vested. 

he Members.of the Standing Committee are notified. 
to meet at the same place at 9 o’¢lock. 
Members of other Soc:eties of Cincinnat’ who may 
be here are respectfully invited to dine. ° 


Dinn’er at 24 o’clock. 
THOS. JACKSON, Secy. 
Boston, June 12, 1847. ish 





OUSES FOR SALE OR' TO EET.. For Sale 
or To Let, in Old Cambridge, twonew and modern 
built Dwelling Houses, eligibly sttnated on Cragie st., 
about three minutes walk from the Colleges. Each 
house contains twelve rooms, with every convenience 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&c. ‘Fhey are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every ten minutes. A 
large portion of the purchase money. can remain for. a 
long time. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken-in 
ex 'e 
For further particulars inquire off JOSEPH CUT- 
LER, Esq., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH- 





ARDSON, on the premises. 3tis jel2 
O. 162 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Price 124 
Cents.. 


1. Real Ghosts, Second Sight, Trance,, and Sleep 


2. The Lamenter. 

3. The Moral Alchemy. 

4. Mexico and the War. 

5. Rending the Will. 

6. Rosuara, a Tale of Madrid. 

7. Laborers at the South. 

8. Autobiogra * of Geethe.. 

9. A Settler in Texas. 
10. Capsicum House for Young Ladies. 

Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, ye) E. 
‘LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont street. jelo 





UARDIAN SPIRITS, a case of Vision into. the 
Spiritual World, translated from the German of 

H. Werner, with parallels from Emanuel Swedeoborg, 

by A. E. Ford, 42 cts. ; 

For sale by OTES CLAPP, 12 School st. jeT9 


ANTED—A House saitable for a Boarding and 
Day School for girls. It must be in a pleasant, 
healthy country village, on some railroad leading to Bos- 


ton, large to te 
a Neighborhood which will furnish at least ten day 
scholars. 

i t Lunenburg, Mass. 
hoes the Subscriber, at TarsyM. CUSHING. 


BE a, eS ea a iS 
G AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
CARNES, In PiymovrtH. Summer ‘Term 











subscriber’s Schoo! will commence Monday, May 
of the stipe healthful and agreeable location of his house 


directly Jooking the bay—the peealiar social ad- 
vactages of the town, and the faeitity of access to it by 
railroad, recommend his school to the consideration of 
parents who are in quest of a place of education for 


“Fe information and references may be obtained 
by addressing the subscriber. H. F. EDES, - 
Plymouth, May 15th, 1847. Atis 





OARD may be had in a pleasant and healthy situa- 
B tion, deem five miles from the city, for two chil- 
dren about 6 years old. For parti » inquire at this 
office. _ 2wis jel2 


sisostsdliniadtnity 


A HAIR BRACELET, found at the Hall of the 
Maine Collation 








‘shed by CROSBY § NICHOLS, 117 
Waskioguaet. id is3t jel9 


Depot, at the can be 
had by applying to MR. EUSTIS, No. 128 
ton street. tf 23 
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* [From «Thoughts in Past Years.”’] 
SICKNESS. 


Blest sickness, with thy silent chain, 
And intervals of pain, 
Sitting in thy still corridor, 
We seem to Heaven’s calm shore 
Brought near; and your sweet thoughts of peace 
Seem gales from lands where sorrows cease 
And Hope hath naught to crave. 


And pains that shake this shed of clay— 
Stern searchers of decay! 

Full welcome are the thoughts ye bring 
To seek a sheltering wing; 

Until be past life’s tyranny; 

And of a frame from suffering free, 
Whose cradle is the grave. 


And deep heart-crossings, sternly kind, 
Like leaves on Autumn’s wind 

My hopes have gone to make their bed, 
By your keen breathing shed, 

I watch them die, and not unblest, 

Turn to the winter of my rest, 
Beside Death’s silent cave. 


Then what if I no love can own 
To mark my going down, 
I€ I may sit by sun of light, 
Bidding the world good night; 
And while calm thoughts my soul engage, 
Look from my evening hermitage, 
Upon the stormy wave— 


Like the pale star of evening mild ; 
What if nor friend nor child 
To watch my bed? less intervene 
To hide that Friend unseen, 
*Neath whose enfolding wing at last 
The shadowy valley must be past, 


In pity strong to save. 


Most favored they beneath the Heaven 
To whom Christ’s pledge is given— 

**Blest are the mourners; whom I love 
With sorrow I reprove.”’ 

High heritage to share the pain 

With Thee, with Thee the blessing gain 
Steeled the rude world to brave! 


Teach me to know no worldly choice, 
Save in Thee to rejoice 

And in thy beams on others shewn; ° 
They so become my own, 

Till joying in Thy love’s sweet shower 

I make their gladness mine own dower, 
In all thy goodness gave. 


So evil shall to me be good 
And my heart’s solitude 
Best company; my music sweet 
Shall be the winds that beat 
My crazy hut, and the rude storm, 
The robe that wraps my Savior’s form 
Walking upon the wave. 





[From the Journal of Commerce.] 
WORDS. 


Oh that within this world of ours 
We each to each more love might bear, 
And better nourish life’s sweet flowers 
Which God has scattered every v here; 
Man rerdeth not the heart of man, 
The purer thoughts that in it be, 
For good is ever under ban 


Of Evil, which is always free. 


Oh would we turn an eye within, 
Oh would we lift our thoughts above, 
We should possess far less of sin, 
And wider circle for our love ; 
We should not then despise the weak, 
Nor love and live for self alone,— 

















ed unutterable despair, 
he child, who was play- 
nd laughing joyously in 


| pale, and her eyes look 
as she fixed them upon t 
1 i wspaper & 
fica tad at oe Her lips were colorless, 
the perspiration started on her forehead, and as 
she lifted her hand to wipe the large drops away, 
we could see it trembling 4s though palsied« 

The presentiment of evil had already almost 
broken her heart, we knew the relative must be a 

near one. 

he had avoided giving us her name ; so soon 
as we found the list, appallingly long, which 
comprised the casualities of the designated corps, 
we began to read. We did not know when we 
should reach the fatal name, if at all, and at each 
individual we looked enquiringly in the woman’s 
face. She said nothing, however, for some 
time, and we began to hope the name was not 
down, when we read, 

‘John , Sergeant, KILLED.” 

Such a scream! It was the wail of a broken 
heart. Only one—and then still as death. That 
ery was ringing in our ears for a month. We 
immediately ran towards her, but she arose from 
her chair, mentioned us her thanks, and without 
a word left the office. 

We had read to her the annoucement of her 
husband's death. 

We did not do much service in the offid® that 





day. 

The next morning happening down on the 
wharf, we saw the woman and her little girl, 
going on board the Cincinnati packet. She recog- 
nized us, and we spoke to her. She was crush- 
ed completely. She had grown twenty years 
older, in as many hours. She informed us that 
she had resided with her husband in New York. 
That she was originally from the West, and on 
his corps being ordered to Mexico, she deter- 
mined to repair to her friends, and await the 
conclusion of the war. She had heard of the 
battle, and knew that Captain —’s battery 
was engaged, and on her arrival in Pittsburg. 
had been directed to the Journal office for fur- 
ther information. She arrived the very morn- 
ing after the receipt of the list of killed and 
wounded. 

We bade her good bye. She continued her 
route to her girlhood’s home, now desolate, as 
was all the world, to her, and we to our daily 
business, a sadder man, indeed. 

The little incident recorded above, was recall- 
ed to our minds on Saturday, by reading ina 
Western paper, the notice of the death of ‘Mrs. 
Sarah , widow of John , a soldier, 
killed in the battle of Buena Vista.’’ 

It was our acquaintance—there could be no 
mistake. 











band. 


of a similar nature, by the wives of officers and 


leryman killed at Buena Vista. 





TRUST IN DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


to the cornfields for moral and rehgious lessons. 
Here reason and virtue are always seen in full 
progress, walking hand in hand. The scene 
may refresh piety and recruit faith. A truly 
religious mind, dissatisfied with its imperfect 
knowledge, baffled in its researches and bewild- 
ered in its conjectures, may turn to nature for 
sensible evidence, and inthe contemplation gath- 
er calm assurance. A man of great learning 
tells us, that, rising up, ill at rest, from the 
study of the acutest book that was ever framed 
on the metaphysical argument for the Divine 
Perfections, he betook himself to the study of a 
nettle in his garden for proofs of the present 
Deity, working all things after the counsels of 
his own will. 

There is, in fact, a beautiful moral inscribed 
on the face of the earth. The historian of the 
creation scarcely wanders from plain fact when 
he represents the Creator and the creature, God 
and man, in covenant. Let man be true to the 
primeval law, and he will find it is not forgotten 
in heaven. How beautifully does the Poet of the 
Seasons recognize the covenant, when, after 
having described the husbandman’s spring-labor, 
he thus apostrophizes the Supreme Power, the 
source of increase and abundance :— 








She had grieved herself to death for her hus- 
We have often been called upon, on business 


soldiers, but_none of them ever left so strong yet 
so painful an impression as the wife of the artil- 


Wisely did our Lord tell] his disciples to go 





And slower be a wrong to wreak, 
And swifter for it to atone! 


We are too careless in our speech, 
Forget what power unto it clings, 
And that a single word can search 
The heart, and move its deepest springs; 
What power is used for good or ill, 
To curse our fellow or to bleas, 
To make his virtues stronger still, 
Or deepen his unrighteousness. 


The broad sun ne’er looks on a day, 
The bright stars never on a night, 
In which some word we may not say 
To spread the gloom or speed the light. 
And yet, oh mournful truth to know, 
How few the words of cheering said ;— 
What other words some hearts would show, 
Could we but read as they are read! 


So long as we on earth shall live, 
We shall have need of hopeful speech ; 
There will be cause for us to give,— 
Some sorrowing heart that we can reach: 
Oh! there are pangs we all must feel, 
There are some struggles in each life; 
A word, the wound may after heal, 
Or lift the darkness from the strife! 


As drops the leaf before the wind, 
As droop the flowers at touch of frost, 
So beauty in a human mind 
May by a word of ours be lost ; 
The stalk is stronger than the rose, 
The tree will live when leaves are gone, 
And hearts still beat, though time but shows 
Life’s sternest winter coming on! 
A. D. F.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
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HORRORS OF WAR. 


We find the following touching story in the 
Pittsburg Commercial Journal :---- 

It was a* few days after the news of Buena 
Vista---the very day that the mail brought the 
official list of the killed and wounded-—-we were 
of old familiar. McKee we remember well-—- 
he was in the Third when we knew him. But 
he married, left the service, engaged in busi- 
ness, and at the openiug of war resumed the ep- 
— “m ene of a Kentucky Volunteer 

ent. rave fellow '— 

that Doody mee w !—none braver fell on . 

e were sorrowfully enough en i 
these thoughts when a young nh esi ie 
office. When we say young, we mean under 
thirty. She had a small girl by the hand—a 
beautiful little creature, about three years old 
Both mother and child, for such noone could 
doubt to be their relationship, who observed 
their features, were dressed with extreme neat- 
ness, though all the little elegancies of decora- 
tion were bestowed upon the child. 

We just looked over the top of the paper, to 
note those particulars, when, having been direct- 
e 3 us by the clerk, she came forward to our 

esk. 

We handed her a chair, and while we endeav- 
ored as well as we could to soothe her very ap- 
parent agitation, we were somewhat at 2 loss to 
to account for its existence. 

After a few minutes conversation, we discov- 
am ba wr in - fact that she was a rela- 

soldier in Captain——’s com of 
artillery. This corps had been ongdale a ae 
we remembered, had suffered very severely 
She had been informed that the list of the killed 
and wounded had arrived, and she had called to 
hear some intelligenée of his fate. 

She wished us to read over the names. 

We again took up the paper, and proceeded 
to comply with her request. We shall never 
forget the expression of that woman’s featues, 
as we read. Her agony wasterrible. She was 
not unhandsome, but her face became ghastly 

















Be gracious, Heaven ! for now laborious Man 

Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes blow ! 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend! 

And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun ! 

Into the perfect year. 

The sentiment of these lines is the same sug- 
gested by the apostle’s words in our text, and 
that constitutes our present subject,— Let Man 
do has Duty and leave Events to Divine Provi- 
dence,—not doubting, it may be added, of a good 
result. 

Is it objected at the outset, that experience 
shows that Divine Providence is sometimes ad- 
verse, meeting men in the way with disappoint- 
ment and crosses, and sowing the salt of bar- 
renness over all their labors? Let us, then, re- 
cur to Nature, as the store-house of piety. The 
earth’s seasons are not all and equally propi- 
tious ; there are partial failures; the harvest, 
the crown of the years, is sometimes blighted. 
Does the husbandman hence despair, ana sit 
down sullenly to devour the seed of the future 
years! No. His natural piety,—a piety which 
never takes the shape of a creed, though it is, 
whether known or unknown to the possessor, 
the strongest of all faith,—his natural piety re- 
bukes despondency, and impels him to renewed 
labor, under the persuasion, that generally aud 
ultimately, wise and persevering industry will 
be rewarded with plenty. The analogy holds in 
all virtuous labor. Occasional disappointment is 
consistent with genera] succees ; nay, is some- 
times the instrument of success, though in kind 
or degree different from what was contemplated. 
—While, outwardly, all seems adverse, the 
work of moral and spiritual good may inwardly 
be going on well. But, I allow, the good may 
not be obtained or seen in this world. The tri- 
umph of Divine Providence is reserved for the 
world tocome. [Aspland. 





AN AUCTION. 


While travelling at the South, a short time 
since, one day, as 1 was passing through a noted 
city, my attention was arrested by a concourse 
of people upon the public square. 

Soon I saw two men coming through the 
crowd attended by a female. They entered the 
ring around the stand. The sequel showed 
them to be an auctioneer, the unfortunate mer- 
chant and the more uufortunate young lady, for 
slave she could not be@ The auctioneer stepped 
upon the stand and ordered her to follow. She 
dropped her head upon her heaving bosom, but 
she moved not. Neither did she weep—her 
emotions were too ~p for tears. The met- 
chant stood near me. | attentively watched his 
countenance. ’‘I'was that of a father for the loss 
of an only daughter. Daughter he had not ; but 
I understand that he had intended to adopt her, 
who, instead of i free, was doomed to 
perpetual slavery. He appeared to have a hu- 
mane heart. With tearsin his eyes he said, 
‘Helen, you must obey—I can protect you no 
longer.’’ I could bear no more—my heart 
struggled to free itself from the human hem. I 
turned my eyes upwaid—the flag lay listlessly 
by the pole, for not a breeze had leave to stir. 
I thought IL could almost see the spirits of the 
liberty martyrs, whose blood had once stained 
that soil, and hear them sigh over the now dese- 
crated spot. 

1 turned to look for the doomed. She stood 
“pon the auction stand. In stature she was of 
the middle size ; slim and delicately built. Her 
skin was lighter than many a northern brunette, 
and her features were round, with thin lips. 
Indeed, many thought no black blood coursed in 
her veins. Now despair sat on he: countenance. 
o'l shall never forget thatlook. ‘Good heav- 
ens !’’ ejaculated one of the twe fathers, as he 
beheld the features of Helen, “is that beautifal 
lady to be sold ?”’ 

Then fell upon my ear the auctioaeer’s er 
‘*How much is said for this beautiful healthy 
slave girl—a real albino—a fancy girl for any 
gentleman? (!) How much! How much? 
Who bids?’’ **Five hundred dollars,” “eight 
hundred,’’ *‘one thousand,’’ were soon bid by 
different purchasers. ‘The last was made by| 


assist him to retain her. At first no one seemed 
disposed to raise the bid. ‘The criet then read 


from a paper in his hand, 4*She is intelligent, 
well-in . to communicate, a first rate 
instructress.”” “Who raises the bid?” This 


had the desired effect. ‘Twelve hundred’’— 
“fourteen”’—‘sixteen,”’ quickly followed. He 
read again—“She is a devoted christian, sus: 
tains the best of morals, and is perfectly trusty. 
This raised the bids to two thousand dollars, at 
which-she was struck off to the gentleman in 
favor of whom was the prosecution. 4t#ere 
closed one of the darkest scenes in the book of 
time. 

This wasa southern auction—an auction at 
which the bones, muscles, sinews, blood and 
nerves of a young lady of nineteen, sold for one 
thousand dalicie. her improved intellect for six 
hundred more ; and her christianity—the person 


of Christ in his follower, four hundred more. 
[Liberty Press. 





MEDITATIONS ON THE “OLD DUKE.” 


We wandered down Grosvenor-place, where 

we passed “the duke,”’ with a lady on his arm. 

Age seemed to have improved him; we never 

saw him look half so well. He was sprucely 

and handsomely attired in blue frock-coat, 

white trousers, white tie, and a gloesy hat; and 

save that his step had become a little more fee- 

ble, he did not look the worse for wear. We 

passed him by, and, gaining @ good crossing 

over which we knew his way would, lie, stopped 

to have a good look. Aye ! there he was, the 

glorious duke—that grey-haired, fresh-colored, 

plain-looking shaky old gentleman. Can that 

be he upontwhose breath hung the issues of life 

and death for thousands! Was it that broken 

voice, whose accents we could scarcely catch, 

that thundered in the earthquake tones of victory 

the memorable ‘‘Up, guards, and at them!”’— 
Was it he who overthrew, one after another, the 

picked marshals ef Napoleon, and, at last, the 
great chief himself? Je wonder, does he ever 
muse alone, and at night, of the scenes through 
which he has passed? Do the dead ever come 
back to him in dreams! Does he ever think of 
the thousands of brave and chivalrous, and high 
spirited men who have fallen at his very side? 
Does he think of the slaughtered thousands of 
Bajados, of the summits of ;Barossa, or of the 
fiery struggle of Waterloo? Has the flush of 
pride, which he used to feel in the hour of vie- 
tury, faded as much from his soul as the eagle 
glance has vanished from his eye! Are the 
scenes through which he has borne himself so 
gloriously, mellowed by the hand of time, still 
painted on the eye of memory? rare all those 
brave spirits forgotten in the misty haze of the 
past, in the chaos of battles and sieges, of which 
it may be, he does not now remember even the 
verynames! Each succeeding anniversary of 
Waterloo finds that band of veterans who fought 
beside him grown thinner. ‘‘They will soon be 
blotted from the things that be;”’ and the man 
of iron frame—he who led them on to victory— 
survives still. He has had his fill of all the 
honors this world could bestow—unbounded 
wealth, unrivalled glory, titles, fame, tiches—all 
the blessings with which the poet's fancy could 
adorn old age—‘‘ Honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends” are his. But we would give artrifle 
to know if he feels any satisfaction now at the 
possession of them all, or if the knowledge 
taught by the experience of the wise man of old 
has come to him at Jast—that ‘‘all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.’ [Dublin University Maga- 
zine. 





SCOLDING. 


A great deal of injary is done to children by 
their parents scolding. Many children have 
been nearly or quite ruined by it, and often driv- 
en from home, to become vagabonds and wander- 
ers, by scolding. It sours your temper pro- 
vided it is sweet. which is a question: if you 
scold, the more you will have to scold, and be- 
cause you have become crosser, and your chil- 
dren likewise. Depend upon it they cannot love 
you as well after you have berated them, as they 
did before. You may approach them with firm- 
ness and decision, you may punish them with 
severity adequate to the nature of their offences, 
and they will feel the justice of your conduct 
and love you notwithstanding all. But they hate 
scolding. It stirs up bad blood, while it dis- 
closes your weakness and lowers you in their 
estimation. Especially at night, when they are 
about to retire, their hearts should be melted and 
moulded with voices of kindness, that they mav 
vo to their slumbers with thoughts of love steal- 
ing around their souls, and whispering peace. 

[N. Y. Evangelist. 





A foolish servant girl, in Boston, being about 
to leave her place and get married, forgot her 
honesty, and stole a large number of articles 
which she was likely to want on starting in life. 
She was detected, and it turned out that most of 
the outfit had actually been purchased by her 
kind mistress as a present for the girl when she 
should leave her house for her new home. 


Behold in the above a fair picture of the want 
of faith, and trust in well-doing. If this girl 
had trusted in the word, that the reward is sure 
to those that hold out faithful to the end, she 
would have received these things from her kind 
mistress, and with the things, a good character. 
And her happiness could have only been imag- 
ined by the faithful,—but she trusted in self, and 
her peace has fled, and joy she has not. [Moro- 
ing Star. 





LETTER FROM GENEVA. 


A correspondent of the Salem Gazette writes the 
following from Geneva, under date of May 14, hav- 
ing travelled through France from the city of Paris. 


‘*] left Paris with Mons. Amiguet, who is a com- 
mis-voyageur or travelling-bagman,—in his cabrio- 
let, which is nearly the same thing as our chaise 
but heavier. From Paris we went to Melun, noth- 
ing remarkable happening upon the way. The roads 
in France are of three kinds, Routes Royales, de- 
partementales, and des Communes; we travelled on 
the grand road, which is paved for 30 leagues, as far 
as Lens—it is tedious, painful and tiresome to the 
last degree. The jolting, trembling, and continual 
vibration of the vehicle, put all power of perception 
at a discount. 

The fields of France are not fenced in as ours 
that would cost too much, for being divided from 
father to son, they arrive at the ouidhen decimals of 
division ina very short time. They are ditched 
from the road, and divided from each other by 
planted boundary stones; around Paris, and for a 
long distance, the trees planted by the roadside are 
nambered, and occupy their place in the tables and 
legers of the Ministre d’ Agriculture, as important as 
that of their planters. One thing which struck me 
was the exceeding neatness of the roads,—this was 
accounted for by the multitude of old women, chil- 
dren, jackasses, and dogcarts prowling around, the 
proprietors of which with hands alone amassed and 
carried off all the offal and manure accumulating 
upon the road. So that, after all, instead of being a 
symptom of prosperity and neatness, it is a sign of 
all that is the reverse. 

The filthiness, poverty, and misery of the small 
French towns is beyond all conception or finding out. 
Their ignorance may be placed in the same catego- 
ry; beyond two pounds of bread and a little pottage, 
neither their hopes, their expectations, or realiza- 
tions soar, and they are oftener limited upon the 
hither side of those bournes. At Lens I saw two 
old women fighting lustily for nigh half an hour for a 
morsel of manure, which was at last terminated by 
the sharing of the booty. By the way, it is astound- 
ing to view the disproportion between the number of 
old women and old men, which may in part doubt- 
less be traced to the fatality of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns. It is a great pity that he did not form some 
battalions of women. 1 never saw any thing equal 
to the ferocity of these. In their hideous features, 
their dirty rags, and their resounding wooden shoes, 
they m lize the markets both as buyers and 
sellers, and the concussion is tremendous; their 
oaths, gestures, and distorted features are enough to 
make the boldest tremble. 1 would fear as much to 
be shut up in a room with one onarmed and I with 
only a six-barrelled pistol, as if I were a rat by the 
side of the celebrated terrier-dog Billy. It is easily 
imagined what were those fearful processions from 
Paris to Versailles, when the women bore apon 
pikes the distevered beads of the Swiss guard, ery- 
ing for blood and for bread. But they are the ma- 


was with me in moments of evil like a perpetual 


good.”’ 
The above i tof the Jetter of an old man, 
e above is a part of the Jetter je gprs 


who has his children and his gra uldre: 
about him, and who is a cheerful man, with his 
gray hairs, full of reverence. 


J FEMALE San ~ 


AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs 
her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at her residence, 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 
where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. : 
Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success In 
her practice, which from her long location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 
ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 
from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill of some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
wee case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mail. 
MEDICINES forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 
QcG-LeTTERS must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je19 


fear alone. At Melun, a very inconsiderable town, 
we spent the night. Here I saw some Gerntan 
harp-players, who told me they were going to the 
United States; indeed, this has been the song 
throughout the whole route. At Vermandois, where 
we spent the night, when they found I was an 
American, a considerable crowd of rustics gathered 
around the oracle, and told me that if ano’ ear 
as bad should arrive they had no fear but there 
would bea 1 revolution, then, said they, we 
will stay and see what the old aristocracy will do, 
we shall have money enough then, but if not, we 
shall go to the United. States. 

There is a general discontent throughout France, 
some rest content with the idea of going to Paris, 
others to America, but none are contented where 
they are. The present season is very backward ,— 
30 days in comparison with the last; if the state of 
things continue, there can be little doubt of a great 
general movement throughout France in the present 
year. Bread of the first quality is at 6 or 4 1-2 cts. 
the Ib., of the second, rye, &c., 4 1-2 to 5, and ifa 
man has a family of 3 or 4 children, and gains but 
30 cts. a day, the bread consumes nearly the whole, 
I speak of Paris now. In Suisse 16 cts. is the wa- 
ges, and 20 cts. in the provinces. Another thing 
which strikes one in France, as exemplifying the 
cheapness of human labor, is the sight of a cow led 
out by a woman and her child to feed by the road- 
side, and watched by her the whole day long; I 
have seen one sheep so accompanied by a young 
irl,—even the children of 3 years of age are tack- 
ed into some kind of dog-cart and led out to work. 
But their ignorance is most frightful. For the most 
part they are not aware of the existence of a village 
only 5 miles from their rooted homestead. 

















STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 








HOW A ROGUE FEELS*WHEN HE [8S 
CAUGHT. 


Theodore Thinker tells us, that he does not 
know of any thing calculated to make a boy feel 
more foolish, than to be detected in a mischiev- 
ous action. He says—suppose we let him tell 
his own story—**When I was a little boy, as 
near as I can recollect, about 9 years of age, I 
went with my brother one bright Satyday af- 
ternoon, when there was no school, td™ visit at 
the house of Captain Perry. The Captain was 
esteemed one of the kindest and best natured 
neighbors in Willow Lane, where my father 
lived; and Julian, the Captain’s eldest son, very 
near my own age, was among all the boys at 
school, my favorite playfellow. Captain Perry 
had two bee-hives in his garden, where we were 
all three at play; and as 1 watched the busy 
little fellows at work bringing in honey from the 
fields, all at once I thought it would be a very 
fine thing to thrust a stick into the hole which I 
saw in one of the hives, and bring out some of 
the honey. My brother and Julian did not quite 
agree with me in this matter. They thought, 
as nearly as I can recollect, that there was three 
good reasons against this mode of obtaining 
honey : first, I should be likely to get pretty 
badly stung ; secondly, the act would be a very 
mean and cowardly piece of mischief: and third- 
ly, I should be found out. 

“Still | was bent on the chivalrous undertak- 
ing. 1 procured a stick of the right size, and 
marched up to the hive to make the attack.— 
While I was deliberating, with the stick already 
a little in the hole, whether I had better thrust 
it in suddenly, and then scamper away as fast as) 
my legs could carry me, or proceed so deliber- 
ately that the bees would ndt suspect what was 
the matter, Captain Perry happened to come into 
the garden ; and I was so busy with my mis- 
chiet, that | did not notice him until he advanced 





iC NO. 253 WASHINGTON STREET <f 


HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


(9TH DOOR NORTHERLY FROM WINTER ST.,) 
BOSTON, 
AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


Hse on hand and are constantly receiving from man- 
ufacturers in Europe and America, @ first rate as- 
sortment of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 


+ WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement,Lepines, of best 
Geneva manufacture, with Gold, Silver, and Enamelled 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all of the finest quality, select- 
ed with care, and warranted. 

Silver Watches, as abeve, all kinds. 

Also, a large variety of Gold Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Seals. Keys, &c. 

cr Particular attention paid to Watcn Rerairine, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladles: Table, Des- 
sert and Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoops; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of ENGLISH STERLING SILVER. 
Best Sheffield and Birmingham 


PLATED WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 
Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups; Bottle Stands; Tonst Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and «Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Butter Knives; Ladles; Spoons; Lamps; 
Candlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; NutPicks, 








ay LAMPS. 


GAS FIXTURES, CHANDBLIERS, CANDELABRA, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDLESTICKS, &c. 


Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, all 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut,ground 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 


within a rod or two of the bee-hives. @He mis- 
trusted what I wasabout. ‘ Theodore,’ said he. 
I looked around. I am sure I would have given 
all I was worth in the world, not excepting my 
little pony, which I regarded as a fortune, if, by 
some magic or other, I could have got out of this 
scrape. But it was too late. I hung my head | 
down, as may be imagined, while the Captain 
weut on with his speech—* Theodore, if I were 





in your place,—(I heartily wished he was in my | dences. 
place, but 1 did not say so: I said nothing in| Lamp Glasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 


fact,) if | were in your place, 1 would not dis- 
turb those poor, harmless bees, in that way. If 
you should put that stick into the hive, as you 
were thinking of doing, it would take the bees a 
whole week to mend op theircells. That is nut 
the way we get honey. I don’t wonder you are 
food of honey, though, children generally are 
fond of it; and if you will go into the house, 
Mrs. Perry will give you as much as you wish, 
I am sure.’ 

‘*This was twenty years ago, perhaps more. 
I have met Captain Perry a hundred times since, 
Indeed I shook his hand last summer—for he is 
still living, the same warm-hearted, hard-work- 
ing farmer ; yet even now I cannot look upon 
his frank, honest countenance, but I distinctly 
call to mind the Quixotic adventure with the 
bees, and I feel almost ashamed as I did when I] 
was detect2d.”’ [Youths’ Cabinet. 


Browzev Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 
Stouds, etc. 


COMMUNION WARE. 
Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia 
BRITANNIA WARE, 
of best Sheffield and American manufacture. 
Best Plated GERMAN Sitver Spoons, Forks, Ladles,Fish 
Knives, &c. 
SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 


Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


Boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


* Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sete and sin- 
gle, of all sizes, with Bread aud Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 
Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with and 


without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nat Picks, etc.— 
Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 
PARLOR CLOCKS, 
in every variety; also, Tunepieces, all warranted for cor- 
rect time. 
BUPERIOR CUT GLASS 
TABLE WARE, 

Rich and varied patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bowls, Decanters, Goblets, etc. 

Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Bets. 

Also, a complete and general assortment of 


RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Card Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 
Paper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 

Porcelain Transparencies; Light Screens, 


&c. 

SILVER WARE, 
Pure Com made to order, in a su- 
under the subscribers’ im- 
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THE LAST KISS. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


‘‘] was but five years old when my mother 
died; but her image is as fresh ia my mind, 
now that twenty years have elapsed, as it was at 
the time of her death. 1 remember her a gentle 
being, with a sweet smile, and a voice soft and 
cheerful when she praised me, and when I had 
erred— for 1 was a wild, thoughtless child—there 
was a trembling mildness about it that always 
went to my little heart. Methinks [ can now 
see her large blue eyes misty with sorrow, be- 
cause of my childish way wardness, and hear her 
repeat, ‘*My child, how can you grieve me so!” 

She had fur a long time been pale and feeble, | of every description. 
and sometimes there would come a brigh) spot on | Petior manner, upon warranty, 
her cheek, which made her look so lovely. I eet TOOR & ing entirely new, is one of the largest 
thought she must be well. But then she spoke and best selected in the city, ee ten tie 
of dying, and pressed me to her bosom, and told pray eI od One. Visitors “will find it for their in- 
me to be good when she was gone, and to love | terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
my father agreat deal, for he would have no 
one else to love. 


have no intention of becoming purc hasers. 
Harris & Stanwood, 
I recollect she was ill all the day, and my lit- 
tle hobby horse and whip were laid aside, and | 


253 WASHINGTON STREET. 
tried to be very quiet. I did not see her for the 


ost 
whole day, and it seemed very long.—At night 
they told me my mother was too sick to kiss 
me, as she always used to do, before I went to 
bed, and I must go without it. But I could not. 
1 stole into the room, and laying my lips close to 
her’s, whispered,— 

‘*Mother, dear mother, won’t you kiss me?”’ 
Her lips were very cold, and when she put her 
hand upon my cheek, and Jaid my head in her 
bosom, I felt a cold shuddering pass all through 
me. 

My father carried me from the room; but he 
could not speak. After they put me in bed, I 
lay a long while, thinking; | feared my mother 
would die, for her cheek felt as cold as my little 
sister’s did when she died, and they carried her 
sweet little body away where I never saw it 
again. But | soon fell asleep, as children will. 

In the morning { rushed into my mother’s 
room, with a strange dread of evil to come upon 
me. It was just as I feared. There was the 
white linen, over the straight cold bed. I tore 
it aside. 

There was the hard cheek, the closed eye, 
the stony brow. But thank God, my mother's 
dear smile was there also, or my heart would 
have broken. 

In an instant, all the little faults for which she 
had so often reproved me, rushed upon my mind, 
I longed to tell her huw goed I would always be, 
if she would but stay with me. 

I longed to tell, how, in all time to come, her 
words would bea law tome. I would be all 
that she had prayed me to be. 

‘I was a passionate, headstrong boy; but | 
seemed to see her mild, tearful eyes fall upon 
me, just as she used to look in life, aud when I 
strove for the mastery, | felt her smile sink into 
my very heart, and I was happy. 

My whole character underwent a change, even 
from the moment of her death. Her spirit was 
forever with me, to aid the good, and to ront out 
the evil, that wasin me. 1 felt it would grieve 
her gentle spirit to see me err, and I could not 
doso. I was the child of her affection; I knew 
she had prayod and wept over me, and that even 
on the threshold of her grave, her anxiety for 
my fate had caused her apirit to linger, that she 
might piay once more for me. 

I never forgot my mother’s last kiss. It was 


Lamp Shades, 


je26 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


AREDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
k Darwin Chaffin’s,) bas taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where may be found the ricHEsT and BEST as- 
sortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
&c., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 





HE WORDS OF CHRIST—From the New 

Testament. Divisions—The Messiah, The Teach- 

er, The Comforter, The Sufferer, The Betrayed, The 

Crucified, The Risen, The Redeemer, 16mo, 150 pages. 

Just published by CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 111 
Washington street. is8tos8t = my 15 





REENWOOD’S HYMNS, 2p Hann copiEs.— 

One hundred copies, in good order, just rece: ved 
and will be sold VERY Low, by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 111 Washington st. isStos8t_ = my15 





ONVERSATIONS IN ROME between an Artist, 
a Catholic, and a Critic, by William Ellery Chan- 
—— pages, 12mo. 
his day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS 
111 Washington st. jel2 ‘ 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ve 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 


For sale at the office of iat : 
oS sreatsoe Mog ce of the Christian age 


bie FOR THE NEW TIMES—Nos 1 and 
a, sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 








DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 














the friends of the merchant, as they wished to 


jority in France, and we must be respectful, if from 





SURGEON DENTIST, 


with me in sorrow ; it was with me in joy; it! #glS 


DRY GOODS 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND 


DANIELL & C@., 


201 Washington Street. 
We have now received a beautiful stock of 


NEW GOODS, 


For the present and coming season, and having taken 
unusual pains to have our stock as complete as possible, 
we feel confident that we can offer as handsome an as- 
sortment of in our line, and at as low prices, as 
can be found in any other large establishment in this 
city; consisting of 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS. 


Our aim has always been— 
__ To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam- 


ily. 
To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we eure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 


Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 
DANIELL & CO., 
No 201 Washington st. 


is&oseop3m 
REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
New._y Srereotyrep Epitiox. The sub 
scribers have recently new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, on in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addi 


ap3 





ition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary ay i 

‘The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the ‘societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett; ) Bulfinch st’ 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Rox' , Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. ¥3 
Providence, Newport, R.1I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
pah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allten, Ill; St. Loais, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 


of the Cheshire Pastoral 


URISTIANHYMNS; FOR PUBLIC 
C VATE WORSHIP.’ Compiled by a tan a. 
: Association. Ninth Eqj. 
1M). 
‘I'he publishers respectfully ask attention to thi 
Culecthon of Hymne for the’ Socicties of the Unitary 
a upon Na Pay ae a et omen 
wnt in- 
— who are qualified to judge of its value. <4 
ti He evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 
al pa 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
{ Mixtract from a letter _— Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
1 . 
inner through the fook with great satisfac- 
li anion ee pty our comuiinity are under much ob- 
Association’ for the ec 0 Chairs Fomeral 
lwauty and interest of 


great good taste, and witn a sudgment : 

"iaion and subject. The number of eeu 2 every 

casion ject. number of hymns is 

\ think none too large; and it is carpriiag ee 

jor ones there are among so many.” 

’ The following Societies have introduced the < Chri 

tian Hymns’ into their Clurches:— = 
» South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. P. *s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

eee Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass, 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 

Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

-~ —-——., Pomfret, Vt. 

- ———, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Res. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chaj el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 

Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

» Ware, Mass. 

Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 

Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 

Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

Societirs about furnishing themselves with Hymn 

Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 

above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

lisostf 111 Washington st 
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EXTRA 


Stout Undressed Family Linens! 


PER STEAMER BRITANNIA AND SHIP ANGOLA. 


Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 


Have this day opened an extensive assortment of fresh 
imported extra 


HEAVY LINENS. 


The Shirting Linens of 27 yards will weigh 9 lbs to 
the Piece. Also, Pillow Case Linens of 32 yards, 13 
bs to the Piece. These Goods are put up with great 
care, and manufactured of superior Flax, and from one 
of the BEST BLEACHERS IN IRELAN D—togeth- 
er with a few cases of EXTRA FINE LINENS for 
frontings and collars of Shirts, from the same Bleacher. 
Consumers of GOOD LINENS are invited to examine 
the Goods. lis4tos my29 








PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 








land and the Southern and Western States. 


We respectfull Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees me pe in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
tf 


o24 Chambers 131 Washingon st. 








the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own pu st 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 


to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 


and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 


old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 


WASHINGTON SI. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


osly ap3 





ORGANS 


O* any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FIRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 

47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
osly 


UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 
CROOME § H1XON, 


No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 
FFER for sale, a great variety of Furniture of su- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 
so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 
Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 
fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &c. 
mh20 
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DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gren. SECRETARY, 
AT 
‘ CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





cast 
CHURCH BELLS, 
of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 
CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLaR 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

myl isStosly 


DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT (BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 
NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
Office Hour, 2} o’clock P. M 





osly 024 
O. 160 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—12} cents, 
. The Exiles of Queen Mary. ; 
- Money in f° 
. St. Giles and St. James—concluded. 
Canada and Sir Francis Head. 
Jacques Coewe, the French Argonant. 
Allan Cunningham, his Poems and Songs. 
Mrs. Butler’s “Year of Consolation.” 
R rae Emigration. 
- Capsicum House for Young Ladies. 
10. New Books, &c., &e. PRE 
Published once a week, by E. LITTELL & CO., 165 
Tremont street. je5 


XTRACTS from the Journal and Correspondence 
E of Joseph B. White; price 5 cents. : 
Just published for the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington 
street. je5. 


¥ 

IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 

ALLEN, late HALLETT, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 


name and style 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 


HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 


and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 


CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


\HURCH BELLS. The Subscribeis continue to 


-generally, that having increased his fa- 

cilities for manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on ect ao 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the mapority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All! operations warranted to give complete 


ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their satisfaction, or no pay. Please call and examine speci- 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, ; ens. 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to STONE BUILDING, 
call 5 
ausseLLHauer, [14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
HENRY ALLEN. BOSTON. 
N.B. Uaving furni i rtme i 
N.B. Hxewry ALLEn alone is authorized to use age, Lamune ope Page os pregeenpes A 


lights, Dr. PRescort is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. myl 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
= English and classical education. 
erms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. = 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Ad 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntiagton; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett — of Concord. 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Coneord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





To Congregations, Bible Classes, &e. 


db Copies of the Third English (enlarged) Edi- 
tion of the 


SCRIPTURE PROOFS 
—aND— 
SCRIPTURAL ee OF UNIT ARIAN- 
may be had for $12 by addressing the Author, JoHN 
WiLson, care of Messrs. S. N. Dickinson § Co., 52 
Washington st, Boston. Five copies, $6,50; single 
copy, $1,50. Atis myl5 





R. BEARD’S WORKS. The People’s Diction- 

ary of the Bible, illustrated with numerous Maps 

and Engravings, to be completed in 40 Nos; price re- 
duced to 12§ cents a number. 

Unitarianism jn its actual condition, by Unitarian 
Ministers and others, illustrating the rise, progress and 
principles of Anti-Trinitarianism in different parts of 
the world; edited by Rev Dr Beard. 

Historic and Artistic Lllustrations of the Trinity, 
showing the rise, progress and decline of the Doctrine 
by Rev J. R. Beard, D. D., Svo. 

A fresh and — supply of all the above just received 
by CROSBY & ICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 

my22 isStos3t 





ISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. G. 
Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 
ligious Education of the Young from the earliest times, 
by Lewis G. Pray, 16mo. 
This day published. : : 
Morning and Evening Medi‘ations for Every Day in 
the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late Dr 
Carpenter of England. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, lil 
Washington street. isStostf my22_ 





yust PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
e* Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be found a general assortment of works up! 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 2 


A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 


by Theodore Parker, being an exposition of the right 
method of treating crimin Price $8 25 a hundred, 
$1 124 per doz., 124 cents single—mailable any dis- 
tance 


Also, at the same place, 
VOICES FROM PRISON, 
a selection of Poetry from various prisoners, written 
within the cell. For sale by the hundred, dozen or sin- 
gle, and can be sent ors of the United States, by 
—_ 25 conte single c. & J. M. SPEAR 





ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 3d Edition.— 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just ‘md 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of Con- 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, DD—o 
paper and large type, bound in handsome English clot); 
1. 
er tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 
RG aervewes 
ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 corres sopn. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
The opm in his Closet, iors 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts, | 
‘Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (aew wor 
mo. 


The 
tail, 








street. ; 
% Ee, 


above published and forsale wholesale and te 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
yeopis | 
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